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STEAM FIRE DEPARTMENT OF CINCINNATI. 


WwWanz in the Queen City of the West, attending the Great Rail- 
road Celebration, our attention was called to the working of the 
Steam Fire Department of that city ; and we must confess that what 
we saw filled us with astonishment and intense gratification. We 
are proud of New York city, and even love her faults, and have 
always been disposed to look upon owr fire department with a | 
degree of interest and pride; and we have always believed, and 

still believe, that the department contains some of the best and | 
most chivalrous men in the world. But when we examine into | 
the system of our department, and remember the inefficiency of | 
our engines, and contrast both our system and our engines with | 
what we saw in Cincinnati, we are forced to the conclusion, that 

New Yorkis so immeasurably behind the times in her fire depart- 

ment, and that the most patriotic thing we can do is to give a sketch 

of what has been done in our sister city on the Ohio, asa first 
step, we trust, toward a thorough revolution. We now see no 
reason why every department of science and mechanics should | 
be characterized by improvement, and the fire department of our | 
city be alone paralyzed by clinging to the traditions of the past. | 

Tt is a melancholy fact that we are, in this important matter, just 

where we were fifty years ago. We have improved in nothing | 
except lavish expenditure upon our engine carriages—these things | 
are indeed beautiful, they are glaring of crimson, ultra-marine, | 
gilding, and solid silver—but their power to throw water,,to put | 
out a conflagration, is comparatively impotent and utterly un- 

worthy the improvements of the age. Our descriptive matter | 
and illustrations of the Cincinnati fire department, which: will be | 
found in other pages, will give to the most superficial reader our 

ideas, and show that our judgment against the New York fire de- 

partment, however harsh it may seem at first, is founded in reason | 
and in truth, and that, showing the part of wisdom, we must | 
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improve on our resources by the happy experience of others. We 
can readily imagine that a reform so radical as will be brought 
about by “ steamers’’ and a “ pay department,” and the reduction 
in men from three thousand down to three hundred, cannot be 
done without some noise and confusion, to say nothing of the 
total destruction of innumerable engine-houses, political patron- 
age, and unmeaning routine; nevertheless, what we suggest 
must be done. 


GREAT RAILROAD CELEBRATION. OPENING OF 

THE OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILROAD. 
Tue celebration of the opening of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad, by means of which a perfect communication is com- 
pleted between the cities of the Atlantic coast and those of the 
great valley of the “ Father of Waters,’’ inaugurates one of the 
most magnificent commercial and morally significant events 
that has ever signalized the enterprise of this growing country. 
The festivities, after several weeks of preparation, commenced 
at Cincinnati, on Wednesday, the 3d of June, and have, so far, 
been characterized by the most perfect good feeling and expan- 
sive patriotism. Commerce, says the spirit of the hour, is King, 
and when we facilitate the exchange of products we interlace our 
mutual interests, and bind our country together with bonds o 
indissoluble union. Politicians and croakers may threaten us 
with separation, may talk and spout about sectionalism, but 
these things” are after all, among the masses—gas; and among 
our quasi statesmen, abstractions. Inspired with these notions, 
we have devoted large space in our pages, and have been regard- 
less of expense, that we might bring the incidents of this great 
celebration to the firesides and social circles of every home in the 
country. 
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CHARLES HOTEL. 22 PAGE 3G, 
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; FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


We have one week’s later news from Europe. Our extracts will 
be found to contain some curious and interesting items. 
MOVEMENTS OF THE STEAMERS. 

The U. 8. frigate N' arrived at Deal on the 13th inst. The City of 
Washington arrived at Liverpool same “ The Fulton arrived at Southamp- 
ton on the evening of the 14th inst. e steamship Indiana sailed from 
Southampton at noon of Wednesday, the 13th inst., for New York, with 435 
es and a full cargo. The steamship Vanderbilt arrived off Cowes on 

e evening of Friday, the 15th inst. The Liverpool Times of the 16th instant 


Bays: ‘ 
of The Vanderbilt arrived at Southampton last night from New York, which 
gest she left on the 5th instant. She encountered very foggy weather from 
ew York to the S. E. edge of the Banks of Newfoundland, and strong gales 
from N. W. to N. E., with high seas, thence to the 11th degree of longitude. 
She an iceberg in latitude 43 deg. 45 min., longitude 43.’’ 

Still, under these disadvantag cir t she made the passage in 
less than ten days. This isa brilliant achievement for a first passage, an | 
promises to run the Persia very close. On her homeward passage we should 
not be surprised if she beats the fastest time yet made. 

PASSAGE OF THE U. S. FRIGATE NIAGARA. 

A very interesting account of the first trip of the celebrated steam frigate 
Niagara across the Atlantic has been received by the New York Herald from a 
eorrespondent. We give some of the leading features of this interesting com- 
munication : 

At eight o’clock in the evening of the 24th of April the U.S. steam frigate 
Niagara left New York, and arrived off Plymouth on the 12th inst., making the 
run to this port of the English Channel in seventeen days and a half. On the 
14th inst., having anchored the evening previous at the mouth of the Thames, 
we arrived at Gravesend about 8 o’clock in the morning, and were obliged to 
come to anchor in consequence of information reaching us here to the effect 
that our dock at Greenwich, where we are to take the cable on board, was 
not ready. 

We commenced our trial trip, nating from the light ship, at twenty 
minutes pact 8 o’clock, according to the ship’s log, and proceeded on our way 
to London, and the following day at 12 o’clock we were over one hundred ani 
sixty-six miles from New York, but even at this distance out we spoke pilot 
boat No. 11, and gave them our longitude. The little crew of hardy, stout- 
hearted fellows by whom she was manned seemed to know what we were, and 
the mission on which we were bound, and waved their hats as a parting 
salute. Soon we lost sight of them, as they stood westward, but for two or 
three days afterwards we saw a large number of vessels outward and home- 
ward bound. By 12 o’clock of the 25th, our distance from New York was 
increased (o 371 miles, and although as yet the wind was rather moderate, we 
had attained « speed of eleven miles and a-half an hour. 


SUNDAY ON BOARD THE NIAGARA. 


The 26th was our first Sabbath at sea, and it was one of those days which 
will long be remembered by all on board the Niagara. The weather was as 
mild as an Indian summer, the ocean was hardly disturbed by a ripple, and 
the motion of our vessel was barely perceptible as she moved at the rate of 
ten or eleven miles through the water. It was reported throughout the ship 
that the captain intended to read the church service, and that all hands would 
be required to attend. The news was received more with favor than dissatis- 
faction—for, after all that may be said about the careless and dissipated habits 
of sailors, they have a strong feeling of veneration for religion. Whatever 
doubts might have been entertained in regard to the intentions of the captain 
were soon dispelled by the hoisting of the church pensant, which is a small 
flag, displaying a blue cross on 4 white ground. This flag was run up to the 
mizen peak, and shortly after the measured tones of the ship’s bell were heard, 
summoning the crew to the service. Temporary seats were constructed for 
the sailors, who sat facing the captain—while the officers, dressed in their 
uniform, occupied seats on either side of him. He had just opened the prayer 
book, and was proceeding to read from it, when an incident occurred which 
for a few moments, attracted their attention from the service. A small land 
bird, which had been blown out to sea, it is supposed, in a gale of wind, and 
had sought shelter on our vessel, flew directly over the captain’s head, and 
lit upon the bulwark immediately above him, where it remained for several 
minutes. Trifling as it may appear, the incident was regarded by the men as 
a most favorable omen, and the bird was treated with all the hospitality that 
could be bestowed on the most welcome guest. The day after the severe gale 
which we passed through it was noticed that he did not make his appearance 
on deck as usual, and the crumbs and water which had been placed there for 
him remained untouched. They looked for his return, but as he never came 
back, it was feared that the poor little fellow was lost during the storm. 

From the day of our departure until the 2d of May the weather continned 
favorable, and on the 27th of April we had made 263 miles, having run as many 
as thirteen in one hour. This, however, was afterward beaten, as may be seen 
by reference to the log, by forty-one miles, when we were going under steam 
and sail tp the Knglish Channel. 





THE STORM. 


But on the 2d the weather changed, the wind freshened, and finally increased 
toa heavy gale. ‘‘The sea,’”’ says the log, was ‘‘rather rough,” and there 
were none on the vessel that would not have been pleased to have it somewhat 
less so. During the whole two day: it lasted she never onc@ shipped a sea, 
and was as easy in all her movements as a pilot boat under a moderate breeze. 
As she ros¢ each time on the crest of a gigantic wave her propeller was thrown 
out of the water, and having nothing to act upon some apprehensions were felt 
that the «haft would be seriously damaged, or perhaps broken. It will be 
recollected that it was under similar circumstances that the steamship At- 
lantic was disabled, some years , by the breaking of a shaft ; but our 
machinery was good, the builder of the engines had performed his work well, 
and to tha’ fact, as well as the splendid sea qualities of the ship herself, we are 
not a littl indebted for coming out of the gale as well as we did. 

DEFECTIVE RIGGING. 

It is to ho regretted that the iron work of a portion, and perhaps the whole, 
of the rigg og was so defective. In the very height of the gale it became pain 
fully evide t that it was made in the poorest manuer and of the worst descrip- 
tion of iron. Here were five hundred lives dependent, in no inconsiderable 
extent, upon the strength of the rigging, but when most required it was found 
to be so deiective that it broke in several places. This was the case with the 
wae gaff and the chain part of the shrouds, which gave way under the force 
of the wind. As the trysail gaff came down after the parting of the chain, 
two men who were standing close by the mainmast narrowly escaped with 
their lives. Had it struck them on the head both would have been killed or 
maimed for life. One of the iron rings, which parted right in the centre, has 
been preserved as a specimen of the workmanship, and it certainly deserves a 

lace amo: the curiosities in the Navy Department at Washington. The 
roken por 14 show that it was not half welded, and that the metal itself is 
of a very interior description. The mainmast, too, became very shaky on 
it of the | with which the rigging had been put up; and at one 
time fears were felt that it would over . To prevent so serious a 
catastrophe the men were employed in setting up or tightening the rigging, 
and by dint of hard labor, while the gale was strongest, they succeeded in 
securing the mast more firmly in its place. 
THE STORM SUBSIDES. 

The gale lasted from 12 o’clock on Saturday, the 2d inst., till about 1 o’clock 
on Monday morning, but the sea continued ‘“‘ rather rough’’ for four or five 
days after. There were times that we did not make more than two miles an 
hour against the wind and waves, and the greatest speed we reached was ten 
miles in the same time. During the twenty-four hours preceding 12 o’clock of 
the 4th inst., we ran only 108 miles, and those were made to the north-west. 
As we could not keep our course, we were not more than thirty-six miles 
nearer to London than we had been by twelve o’clock of the day before. On 
the 5th, however, we | d tie dist by seventy-six miles, on the 6th by 
106, on the 7th by 66, and on the 8th by 263¢, the shortest run we had made 
towards our destination on any one day since our departure. After this we 
improved considerably, and —— on the 10th we came down to 76 miles, 
—_ it was the only day on which the distance accomplished was less than two 


THE SPEED OF THE NIAGARA. 

We had several opportunities of testing her speed as compared with that of 

other ships which were going on the same course, and which were all left 

five or six hours, and sometimes less, after they were first seen from 
the deck. On our way up the English Channel, during the evening of the 11th 
instant, we passed two steamers, one of which endeavored for half an hour or 
80 to keep up with us, but she finally gave up the omg her lights were 
soon lost in the increasing distance. Tuesday atternoon, the 12th instant, we 
took a channel pilot on board, off Start’s Point, about a hundred miles west of 
the Isle of Wight, and the following day about one o’clock we arrived off Dun- 
gences, where we engaged the services of another pilot for the Thames as far 
up as Gravesend. At the same time we received a salute from e Dutch 
frigate which was returned, and soon after we entered the Straits of Dover. 
A few hours after we were in the Downs, and that evening (13th instant) we 
anchored off the mouth of the Thames. 

ARRIVAL AT GRAVESEND. 

The following morning we weighed anchor as I have already stated, and 
proceeded up to Gravesend, about thirty miles from London; and here we are 
at present lying until such time as the dock can be made ready for us at 
Greenwich, opposite the manufactory where we are to receive the Atlantic 
submarine telageaph cable. r 

LOG OF THE PASSAGE TOTLONDON. 

Apri 26.—At 12 M., lat. 40:19, long. 70:6, distance run in 24 hours, 23634 

miles; at 734 stopped the engines and set the main sail; at 11 30 started the 


ines in, 

“lan At 12 M., lat. 40:8, long. 65:55, under steam and sail; distance 
run, 21734 miles; s varying from 8 to 13 miles per hour. 

Apri 27.—At 12 M., lat. 40:39, long. 60:13—distance run, 2573, miles; 
weather mild and breezes very moderate. 

Aprit 28.—Lat. 41:28, long. 55:31; wind moderate and weather fair; distance 
run 220 miles—the quickest run in one hour was ten miles, 

Aprit 29.—Lat. 41:55, long. 94:10 ; weather mild and smooth sea; winds, 
though li ht, favorable; and under steam and sail the distance run was 2894 

speed of 13 miles in one hour was attained in this run. 








Apri 30.—Lat. 42:07, long. 43:29; very t breezes; distance run 254 
miles, and speed varying from 9 to li miles an hous 2 





May 1.—Lat. 42:52, long. 38:21; wind blowing in moderate breezes; distance 
run 224 miles, and from 5 to 10 miles an hour. 

May 2.—Lat. 43:53, long. 33:7; wind in light breezes, which freshened into a 
moderate gale about two o’clock; the run for this day was 236 miles and the 
varied from to 18 miles an hour. - 

May 3.—Lat. 44:37, long. 27:19. The gale of the previous day, which had 
settled down considerably, freshened up and blew so hard that all the sails 
had to be furled, and the ship was put head to 8 \ 
At 9 A. M. carried away the port forward swifter ef the main g, also the 
forward shroud. Called all hands, shortened and furled sail 
setting up the main , which was found to be quite slack. The main- 
mast, which it was might come down oy I the rolling of the ship, was 

d with pendant tackles. At 10 o’clock the trysail gaff was carried 
away, and it was discovered that the chain part of the shrouds was defective 
—the links which were carried away being only half welded. There was 
a heavy and irregular sea running from KE. N. E. The distance run was 240 
miles, and the speed varied from six to thirteen miles an hour. 

May 4.—Lat. 45:13, long. 27:29; weather very thick. The distance run was 
about 100 miles, and the speed varied from 2 to 8 miles an hour. The mizen 
rigging, which was also very“slack, was set up. The foree of the gale 
diminished considerably about two o’clock in the morning, and by twelve it 
had subsided into a moderate breeze. 

May a 45:11, long. 25:41; weather still unfavorable. Distance run 
103 miles. 

May 6.—Lat. 45:50, long. 23:19; wind from the east and blowing in squalls. 
Length of the run 107 miles. 

a 46:52, long. 23:01. Wind still easterly. Length of the run 
113 miles. 

Mar 8.—Lat. 47:30, long. 23:27. Wind easterly, with calms. Ran 70 miles. 

Mar 9.—Lat. 47:53, long. 18:09. Length of the run 219 miles. Wind fair 
but moderate. 

May 10.—Lat. 48:02, long. 16:16. Length of the run 76 miles. Wind fair 
but moderate. 

Mar 11.—Lat. 48:54, long. 11:09. Length of the run 211 miles. Wind fair 
but moderate. 

May 12.—Lat. 49:21, long. 5:19. Length of the run 230 miles. Wind fair. 
Arrived off Plymouth. 

May 13.—Arrived at the mouth of the Thames, having made a run for the 24 
hours ending i2 M. of 804 miles—the quickest during the passage. Anchored 
at 63, P. M. 

May 14.—Weighed anchor at 4 A. M., and proceeded up the Thames as far as 
Gravesend, where ship was brought again to anchor, as the dock and moorings 
at Greenwich were not ready for her reception. Steamea over 11 miles an 
hour going to Gravesend. 


i 





THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. 

There was very little business transacted in the English Parliament. The 
opium trade of China and India was discussed in the House of Lords. In the 
Commons, Lord Palmerston had given notice that he would bring in a bill to 
remodel Parliamentary oaths, and omit the words “on the true faith ofa 
oy ~~ ll and thus admit Jews to Parliament. Leave was given to bring in 

e bill. , 

In the British Parliament Lord Palmerston had made an important speech 
respecting the Isthmus of Panama, in which he noticed the policy of the United 
States Government towards New Granada, and defined the position of the 
British Cabinet with regard to the matter.. The lish fleet would lend a 
moral support to Mr. Buchanan’s demand for redress, and the Isthmus traffic 
should be rendered free and secure to and for the people of all nations. Lord 
Napier’s speech in this city was highly approved by the London press. 

Lord Elgin proceeded without delay from Alexandria to Suez, where he found 
the steamer Ava placed at his disposition, wita orders to convey his lordship 
to Singapore, where he will await the French Imperial Commissioner. 

Mr. Dallas had uttended the Manchester Exhibition of Art, where his presence 
attracted great attention. The exhibition was a very decided success. 

THE FRENCH COURT. 

The French court was at Fontainebleau. The royal family were enjoying 
themselves with rural sports, and entertaining the Russian Archduke at the 
same time. His Imperial Highness will visit Queen Victoria in England—a fact 
which it was said explained the resignation of Sir Robert Peel as one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty. 

PRINCE NAPOLEON. 

Prince Napoleon had left Paris on a visit to the King of Prussia at Berlin, 
bearing a letter from Napoleon on the Neufchatel matter, which is said to have 
had an excellent effect, but the Swiss Diet had refused to make any further 
“Tews d of an intended marriage between Prince Napol 

mors ed ground of an nded ma tween ce Napoleon and 
the Princess of Hohenzollern. r 
FRENCH POLITICAL NEWS. 

The French Legislative Body had fixed the subvention to the three trans- 
atlantic steareship lines at fourteen million francs per annum. 

Two delegates from Newfoundland, who were sent to London on the subject 
of the convention concluded with the French Government regulating the right 
to fish on the banks of Newfoundland, have arrived in Paris, and are to be 
presented by Lord Cowley to Count Walewski. 

The trial of the fourteen men accused of having got up a secret society for 
the overthrow of the French Government had been brought to a close at the 
Paris Tribunal of Correctional Police. Three of the accused were acquitted. 
Pilette. the chief, was condemned to fifteen months’ imprisonment and a fine 
of 1,0007., the others to smaller fines and shorter terms of imprisonment. 

M. the Baron Gros has been appointed by his Majesty the Emperor to repair 
to China in the character of Commissioner Extraordinary. His instructions 
are to demand from the Chinese Government reparation for certain grievances 
affecting France especially, and among them the murder of M. Chapdelaine; 
that he is, moreover, to ask for new commercial treaties, and that any com- 
bined ac‘ion by the French and English forces will depend upon the result of 
Baron Gros’s mission. 

Lord Elgin has received from the Government of her Britannic Majesty an 
analogous mission, with the same title, and the two plenipotentiaries will lend 
each other mutual assistance in the negotiations which are confided to 
them, and the success of which wouid, without any doubt, open a new field to 
Christian civilization and the commerce of all nations. 

THB SPANISH MEXICAN IMBROGLIO. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Times, writing on 14th of May, says : 
“A telegraphic despatch from Madrid announces that M. Lafragua, the Mexi- 
can envoy, arrived there yesterday. He had this morning an audience of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. I have already mentioned the probability of a 

acific arrangement of the quarrel between the two Governments. The latest 
lespatches received by M. Lafragua from Mexico were of a satisfactory kind, 
and I have little doubt that, as a favorable disposition exists on both sides, 
zealously encouraged by the English and French ambassadors at Madrid, the 
affair will be terminated amicably. In that case the greater part of the troops 
o— res to the Gulf will be kept at Cuba to strengthen the garrisons of that 
nd.’ 
REMOVAL OF THE GOVERNOR OF CUBA. 

There have been reports in Madrid of the intended removal of Gen. José 
Concha from the command of Cuba, but they obtained little credit, as his term 
of service expires in October, until when it was thought he would be allowed 
toremain. Information, however, has just been given from a highly trust- 
worthy source that his recall has been decided on “4 a Council of Ministers, 
and that he is to be replaced by Gen. Lersundi, at present Minister of Marine. 

THE KING OF SPAIN A CONSPIRATOR. 

The London Times tells of Queen Isabella’s husband baving been in a plot to 

dethrone her, and of his being under threat of trial for treason 
THE SPANISH ARMADA. 

The armada against Mexico had not yet left Cadiz, but all the troops and 
oo were on board awaiting final orders. The most belligerent feeling ex- 

ited, and the prospect of some fighting seemed to be perfectly congenial to 
the sentiments of the Spanish army and navy. 

NEW RUSSIAN MARITIME ESTABLISHMENT. 

The Russians are founding a great maritime establishment on the River 
Amoor, which they call Port Imperial. Port Imperial is about 130 miles to 
the south of the Bay of Castries, in 48 deg. 58 min. north latitude, and 140 
deg. 17 min. east longitude. The remains of the frigate Pallas, which the 
Russians sunk to save her from falling into the hands of the English, are still 
to be seen in the north-west part of the port. Two powerful batteries are be- 
ing erected at this spot. The naval establishment of } crt Imperial is to com- 
prise factories, dry docks, large storehouses, powerful means of defence, and 
all the requisites for sheltering a large fleet. 

RUSSIAN NEWS. 

A son has been born to the Emperor and Empress of Russia. 

News from Siberia speaks of the arrival of two American Consuls who have 
made their way up the River Amoor to Irkutsh. 

Twenty-four ships of the sunken fleet have already been raised in the harbor 
of Sebastopol. 

A frigate and a corvette are fitting out at Cronstadt for the China Seas. It 
is reported that a Russian Envoy Extraordinary is to take passage in the fri- 
Smee He is charged with a special mission to the Emperor of the Celestial 

pire. 
EXPEDITION TO CHINA, 

The Sardinian Gevernment bas resolved to send a ship or two to the Chinese 
waters, to combat alongside of the British squadron. 

The Spanish Government has announced its intention to dispatch two ships- 
of-war to the China Seas, with an agent specially charged to conclude a treaty 
of comm.rce with the Celestial Empire, as soon as the situation of the country 
will permit it. 

NEWS FROM PERSIA. 

Advices from Constantinople, in Vienna, on 14th of May, state that after 
taking Mohammerah the English commander learned that the treaty of peace 
had been concluded, and ordered a suspension of hostilities. 

_ The London Gazetie publishes the dixpatch of Sir James Outram, command- 

ing the expeditionary force in Persia, containing the account of the operations 

against Mohammerah. . 
SUICIDE OF THE BRITISH GENERAL AND COMMODORE. 

_ The Liverpool Times of May 16, says :—As a truly tragic episode of the Per- 
tian war, we have to mention the death, each by his own hand, of General 
—y » commander of the forces, amd Commodore Etheridge, of the 





The verdict on General Stalker’s bod that he came by his death from 
ee Sees t of bag sone y. There 
was no paper left to te this, and he was merely to complain that 
the Sa Cavalry was not given him ; and was alo uneasy about the res - 
ity of sheltering the European uring the approaching er. 

"he verdict on Commodore was that he destroyed himself with his 
own hand while suffering under meptal aberration, brought about by long 
continued anxiety connected with the duties of his command. 


IMPORTANT FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 


A salute of one hundred _— announced to the people of San Jose, at one 
o’clock on the 7th of May, the surrender of the filibusters ; the of the 
bells, music and cries of rej manifested the enthusiasm of the people for 
the victors and for the re-establishment of peace. The towns and villages were 
illuminated during the night; everywhere there were musi , fireworks 
—— balls and merry reunions, and the national flag waving over 4 
ouses. 
WALKER SURRENDERS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The siege of Rivas terminated on the 1st of May by the surrender of the town 
and garrison—by agreement or capitulation—to the United States flag, repre- 
sented by Capt. Davis, of the United States sloop-of-war St. Marys. Gen. 
Walker, in fulfilment of the terms of this agreement, embarked the same 
evening on board the St. Marys, with sixteen officers, for Panama, and left the 
remainder of the garrison in charge of Lieut. McCorkle, of the United States 
navy, to embark at Virgin Bay for Tortugas, to be thence likewise transported 
via Tortugas and Punta Arenas to Panama. ’ 

WHAT WALKER DID AT RiVAS. 


Since the sanguinary defeat of the allies in their attempt to storm Rivas on 
the 11th of April last, no military operation excepting slight skirmishes had 
taken place on either side. Desertion was decimating both camps. As regards 
Walker, it was four months and a half since he had occupied Rivas, during 
which time he had received no succors from the Atlantic States, and only 130 
men from California. It was over three months since the allies had occupied 
San Jorge with the intention of attacking Rivas, which they invested by form- 
ing round it four strongly intrenched camps, from which they opened fire on 
the town with two twenty-four pounders on the 22d March. —s this period 
the allies brought into the field between 6,000 and 7,000 men. Nine actions 
of more or less importance had been fought, in which Gen. Walker lost a little 
over three hundred killed and wounded ; but the desertions, which had in- 
creased to twenty a day, exceeded four hundred. About one month previously. 
he had commenced slaughtering his horses and mules, and continued to hold 
Rivas in anticipation of one of four probable events, viz :—The arrival of Lock- 
ridge, the arrival of reintorcements from California, the breaking up of the 
enemy’s camp, and the rising of his friends in the north of the State of Nica- 
ragua, who were waiting till the allies were sufficiently weakened, and till an 
American foree appeared to back them. Lockridge was neither heard from n 
heard of till the 30th of April. The Transit Company did not start thei 
steamer as promised, on the 5th of April, from San Francisco, and probably 
intended to repudiate their engagement. The allies, though very near on 
several occasions breaking up, were encouraged by these circumstances, and 
by the desertion induced by paic agents in Rivas to renew their efforts and to 
persevere. 

HOW THE ALLIZS WERE USED UP. 

The allies, on their part, had lost, according to their own avowal, between 
2,000 and 2,500 men, besides 110 prisoners, in these operations. 

Since the 11th of April, however, the allied army had received no reinforce- 
ment. Its last resources in men were clearly exhausted. All the best officers 
of the allies had been lest in the contest. Death and desertion had so far 
thinned their ranks that on the morning of the 1*t of May their total force did 
not number 1,700 men. O/ 3,500 Costa Ricans, Guatemalans and Hondurans 

who had borne the chief brunt of the fighting), less than 600 remained. 
‘he stupendous barricades of their entrenched camps might protect them 
from Walker’s weakness, and desertion was to a great extent impeded by 
inclosing their men at night; but thejr vast lines of trenches could no longer 
be manned effectually to impede him, and a night movement to follow him 
would have entailed the desertion of two-thirds of the men. On the 21st 
April, for instance, a party of forty Americans gathering plantains were 
attacked by ninety of the allies. After a little skirmishing both parties re- 
tired with ignominious haste. The Americans lost five, the enemy eleven killed 
and wounded, but only forty of the allies returned to their barricades, about 
the same number throwing away their arms, and improving the occas‘on to go 
home. In no case could the allied army have held together fourteen days 
longer. 

” THE REASON WHY WALKER SURRENDERED. 

Walker was reduced to three days provisions, viz. : three horses, two mules, 
and two oxen, the latter having been reserved to draw cannon or ammunition. 
He was hampered with 175 sick and wounded, and over 100 prisoners. He hai 
only 260 Americans (including officers) fit to carry arms, and forty natives. 
Of the Americans only about 200 could have been counted on for a march. 

On the 23d of April he had accepted the offer of Capt. Davis to remove the 
women and children, under safeguard of the American flag, to San Juan; and 
seventy American and native women and children — of many native 
women detained as spies) left Rivas, in charge of Lieut. Houston, of the St. 
Marys, on that day. 

: CAPT. DAVIS OFFERS TO MEDIATE. 

On the 30th of April a communication was received from Capt. Davis, dated 
at the enemy’s camp, with offers of mediation, but couched in terms which 
induced Gen. Walker to send Gen. Henningsen und Col. Waters to confer with 
him. The terms offered were preceded by the sturtling declaration of United 
States intervention and hostility—Capt. Davis expressing his determination to 
embargo and seize the schooner Granada. 

THE MEDIATION ACCEPTED. 

Not only, therefore, had Gen. Walker (left for nearly five months without 
communication with the Atlantic States) to coniend against four foreign States, 
encouraged and aided by Great Britain, and ag.inst the servile and demagogic 
leaders of Nicaragua—not only had Le the cowardice and treachery of such 
men as Bell, ‘litus and Wright to contend agaiust in his own camp—not only 
had he to struggle against his abandonment vy the Transit Company ‘n his 
need, but be finds the United States arrayed iu uostility against him m the 
hour of his necessity, and not till then. General Walker had previously ex- 
pressed his intention to respect the stars and stripes, in the person 
of its agents, however humble, wright or wrong, reserving his appeal to the 
American people. Under the circumstances of the case, the resolution of 
Capt. Davis became, therefore, as Gen Henningsen anticipated, a determining 
fact; and Gen. Walker, after accepting the subjvined agreement, left Rivas at 
half past 5 P. M., accompanied by Lieut.-Cols. Henry, Rodgers and Tucker, by 
Cols. Natzmer and Waters, by Captains McKachin, Hawkin, West and William- 
son, by Lieuts. McMichael, Bacon and Brady, by Major Hoof, by Drs. Kellum 
and MclIibeney, and by Mr. Romer, aud embarked that night. Gen. Henning- 
sen remained with Lieut.-Col. Swingle, to deliver over the place and garrison 
to Capt. Davis. ‘The officers and men, drawn up on the plaza, after hearing 
the general order read, gave three hearty cheers for General Walker, then three 
for Gen. Henningsen, and subsequently three for Capt. Davis, after they had 
been placed under his control. They were then made over to Dr. Taylor, to 
whom they delivered up their arms A the ordnance office. 

THE END—NOT YET. 

Walker’s campaign is, for the present, ended. What he has done, and how 
he has done it, is a matter of history. His career, so wonderful in all its de- 
tails—the end so great—the means so small—the dangers and the difficulties 
met ard overcome —the hairbreadth escapes—the imminent hazards—the 
“aring personal courage, sublimely prepared, no matter how instant the emer- 
gency—all these will be read hereafter ae an historical romance of an interest 
the deepest and most absorbing; ani William Walker will be invested, like 
Cortez of old, with a glory which at the present time smacks more of the wild- 
ness of fiction than the sober relations of truth. We speax of the first cam- 
paign. The sécond has yet to be acted; and we have much mistaken the 
indomitable spiritof Walker, and the evidences of sympathy exhibited for him 
in every section of the United States, if this second campaign is notsu med up 
in three sentences—a triumphal return at the head of a greater force thau he 
ever yet commanded—an utter subjugation of his enemies—and the permanent 
establishment of Walker as the head of a great Republic, that shall carry on- 
ward the glorious American principles of civilization and social and political 
liberty. 








NAVY. 


Tue U.S. ship Saratoga sailed from Norfolk on the 23d of May. 
The following is a list of her officers: Commander, Frederick Chatard; Lieute- 
nants, Andrew Bryson, Greenleaf Cilley, Bancroft Gherardi James W. Shirk 
Sargeon, 8. Wilson Kellogg. 

Tue Unirep Stares Frigate Minnesota.—This vessel, says the Daily Times 
which is to carry Mr. Reed, the newly-appointed Minister to China, will pro- 
bably set sail from Philadelphia in a few days. She stops at Norfolk, in order 
to take on board a number of cannon now lying in the Gosport Navy Yard. 
Her entire battery will weigh 180 tons, not including two brass howitzers, 
mounted on wheels, which are adapted for use in the ship’s boats, in cutting 
out expeditions, and similar service. She is a three-decked ship, pierced ior 
sixty guns; she will carry on this cruise forty-two, as follows: twenty-six nine- 
inch guns, fourteen eight-inch, and two ten-inch pivot guns. Those upon the 
upper deck are of recent invention. They are called Faigrene’s guns, after 
Captain Dalgrene, the head of the Ordnance Department, by whom they were 
designed. ‘The two pivot guns are of immense size, each of them, wiih their 
carriage and slide, weighing 2,100 pounds. The slide is a stupendous frame- 
work mounted on wheels, which, by running upon brass sweeps, enables the 
gun to be Gred in four different directions without changing the position o 
the ship. Eighteen men are required to work this huge instrument of devasta- 
tion. The apartments to be occupied by Hon. Wm. RK. Reed, U. 5. Minister to 
China, are upon the after part of the spar-deck, in the immediate stern of the 
ship. The windows give an ample view on either side the rudder. ‘the entire 
accommodations, consisting of four reoms, comprise an area of fifty by forty 
three feet, the principal saloon or cabin being twenty-five feet by twenty 
three; the others are the library and two sleeping rooms. All are painted in 
white, with gilt mouldings. The furniture is of black walnut, consisting of 
soias, table-, bedsteads, bookcases, etc., all of which were made at the navy yard. 
Anew cabin is being erected on the upper deck for Captain Dupont, which 
will correspond in Mf pom bey = that occupied by the Minister. The list of 
officers we published in our The who! crew will number about 700 
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Qwing to her heavy draft of water, the Minnesota cannot approach nearer 
than within eighteen miles of wey 8 while the same cause will keep her 
~ gixty miles off the port of Pekin, and forty miles off that of Shanghae. 

Licut-HoUsE ON THE ISLAND oF SAN LorENz0.—Extract from a despatch from 
Wm. Miles, United States Consul at Callao, Peru, dated April 9, 1867:—" I 
have the honor to inform the department that a light-house has been erected 
on the hill at the north end of the island of San Lorenzo, at that entrance into 
this port, and is now lighted every night with a steady light. The light mo- 
ney is one-eighth of twelve and a half cents per ton register.’’ 

The Board of Naval Engineers, which has been in session for the past two 


weeks at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, has adjourned. The following gentle- 
men have been admitted into the navy, as third assistant engineers: Wm. P. 
Deganne, E. A. D. Duplain, Thomas Crenin, Samuel Savage, Joseph H. War- 


rington, of Pennsylvania; Francis J. Levering, N. B. Litting, Wm. R. Sehley, 
of Maryland; Chas. Cc. Kid, Benjamin C. Crampton, of New York; J. B. Hous- 
ton, George 8. Bright, Wm. L. Walter, George T. Houston, of the District of 
Columbia; Eben Hoyt, of Massachusetts; Wm. H. Ring, of Virginia; and John 
Johnson, of Delaware 








OBITUARY. 


Anprew P. Burter, a Senator of the United States, from South 
Carolina, and we believe the senior member of the Senate, died on Monday of 
dropsy. Mr. Butler was a lawyer by profession, and has previously served his 
native State as a judge of the highest court. In C ngress he was the leader of 
the disunionist party, and as such was assailed in the severest manner by Mr. 
Sumner, of Massachussetts, in the famous speech on the Kansas question. 
Mr. Sumner was aiterwards assaulted under circumstances which are familiar 
to the public by Mr. Brooks, a nephew of Mr. Butler. Mr. Butler took 
his seat in the Senate in 1847, under appointment of Governor Jobnston, 
to fil the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. McDuffle. Mr. Butler 
always took strong pro-slavery grounds, and was sometimes rather more 
Roman than the Romans themselves. He was a fine specimen of the Southern 
gentleman of the ancient régime ; handsowe, well-built, above the usual height, 
and silver haired, he was the beau ideal of his class. He was exceedingly 
fm nyt at Washinzton, even with his political oponents. His term in the 

nate expires March 4, 1861. Mr. Butler was, during four years, the colleague 
of Mr. Calhoun. He was about sixty years of age. The brother of the late 
Senator, Colonel Pierce Butler, was Governor of the State, and fell at Cherubusco 
at the head of his regiment. The South Carolina family is connected with the 
Butlers of Pennsylvania and Kentucky, and they were all distinguished for 
their patriotism in the time of the Revolution. 

James Bell, one of the Sexiators from New Hampshire, died on Tuesday, at 
his residence, in Gifford, N.H. Mr. Bell was a lawyer, and commenced political 
life as an old-fashioned conservative whig, after what was called in Boston the 
State street stripe. Mr. Bell’s term will expire in 1861. He was an eminently 
respectable man in every point of view, and his constitaency will hardly find 
a better representative. Mr. Bell was something over sixty years ofage. The 
decease of Messrs. Butler and Bell will make no change in the political com- 
plexion ot th» Senate. 

Orson Pratt, one of the leading men among the Mormons, was killed at Van 
Buren, Arkansas, last week, by a man whose wife he had seduced, and with 
whom and her children he was on his way to Utah when overtaken by the 
husband. 

Mr. Henry Pratten, of Indiana, who died recently at Mount Vernon, in that 
State, was engaged in making a geological survey of Illinois, in connection with 
Dr. Norwood. Mr. Pratten resided in Mount Vernon many years, supporting 
oon by shoemaking, and pursuing his scientific gtudies during his leisure 

ours. 

Dr. Charles S. Frailey, who occupied a high and responsible position in the 
Department of the Interior, and was formerly chief clerk in the Land Office, 
died in Washington on the 24th May. He was a Past Grand Master of the 
Masonic order, and known to the fraternity throughout ihe country. 








FINANCIAL. 
THE steamship Illinois, at this port from Aspinwall, brings the 
semi-monthly California gold remittance, amounting to.,...... «+++ $1,658,072 
Amount brought by corresponding steamer last year....... seccccee 1,791,167 
BOATENG 020 cccccccese TTT TTT y $6000 PTT TTTITT TTT Tee coseve $133,095 
The spring shipment from this port, per Asia May 27th, was $1,528,220, be- 


ing nearly equal to the entire amount received from California by the Illinois, 
as quoted above. Including $155,000 shipped for Havana, per steamship 
Black Warrior, on the same date, the specie exported exceeds the California 
receipts. 

The Liverpool steamer of the 30th of May carried about a million of specie— 
making over ten and a half millions of specie exported for the week ending 
that date. 

the following is a comparative statement of the exports hence of the lead- 
ing articles of domestic produce and miscellaneous goods, for the week ending 
May 19, and the week ending May 22 last year: 




















1856. 1857. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Cotton, bales......... 4,900 $265,062 2,660 $193,525 
Flour, bbls........... 268,292 17,399 128,440 
Corn meal, bbis...... 7,496 1,094 5,670 
Wheat, bushels..... 159,133 149 205 
Corn, bushels........ 54,086 29,170 23,612 
Pork, bbls and tes.... 41,421 1,966 43,549 
Beef, bls and tes.... 19,509 628 14,692 
Bacon,* Ibs .......... — 115,183 13,311 
Hams,* Ibs .......... —— 81,545 11,3805 
=. rr — 160,961 25,690 
Butter,* Ibs.......... — 22,757 5,191 
Cheese,* Ibs.........- —-- 82,747 4,045 
Se PUOENGD as 06-00 50000c00008 $814,899 $470,235 
Miscellancous........0+.00000. 794,070 1,155,338 
To'al for the week....... $1,608,969 $1,625,573 


* These items were included in miscellaneous goods, in our export statement 
every week of last year. Hence, we cannot furnish comparative figures, in 
detail, this yesr. Next year we shall be enabled to do so regularly, by keep- 
ing up the record as now arranged through the current year. 

The export hence of the leading articles of domestic produce and miscella- 
neous goods for the week ending May 26, was $1,102,735, against $1,475,628 
the corresponding week of last year. 

The sales of real estate are.constant but not very extensive. But few first 
class lots or houses have been offered, but such as were offered met with ready 
purchasers at good prices. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 
Our articles under this head must be omitted this week in consequence of 
the crowded state of our columns. 
our next issue 


This department will be attended to in 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


Tur three beautiful mantillas in our illustration are from Bul- 
pin’s, 361 Broadway. Figure 1 is arrayed in a deep circular of 
glossy black silk, resembling in form the graceful travelling cloaks 
which are so much worn this season. The neck is finished with 
a pretty pointed hood, composed of silk and lace. The inner 
portion is of silk, while the outer part which folds over is formed 
entirely of lace, enriched by a narrow velvet and fringe trimming, 
arranged in a diamond pattern; a border of inch wide guipure 
lace forms a finish to the upper edge. The bottom of the gar- 
ment is surrounded by a border of black lace, eight inches wide. 
z No. 2 is a graceful and stylish mantilla, called « The Martha ;” 
it 1s composed ot black silk and lace. The neck is of lace, so ar- 
7. as to resemble a small collar, forming a point in front and 
No. 3, “the Elvina,” is another garment of a light transparent 
texture, which will constitute a great charm ere many weeks 
have passed. The body of the garment is composed of lace, so 
arranged as to form a talma in the back, and a mantilla in front. 
The style is exceedingly graceful and becoming. The shoulders 
are adorned by a fall of guipure lace, three inches wide, set on 
with considerable fulness ; this is succeeded by a novel and beau- 
tiful style of trimming, three inches wide; it is composed of 
grenadine gauze, and embossed with black velvet flowers. 
,_ No. 4 is a costume for a little girl of eight years. The material 
is a bright apple green silk; the short skirt is made very full 
meen ag may with four rows of inch wide velvet; the ne is 
front by the form of a basque, low in the neck, and closed in 


@ succession of narrow velvet straps and b 
by a bow of velvet ribbon. , aaa. 


SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


A GENTLEMAN, on a wager, walked from Annapolis, Maryland, to 
Baltimore in nine hours. The distance is about forty miles, making over four 
miles an hour, 


The firm of Spofford & Tileston, of New York, recently sent an 
order for 10,000 tons of Manilla sugar. Their outlay for the venture was 
about $900,000, and in consequence of the rise in price their profits will be 
about $250,000. 


Otis Doolittle, of Hainsdale, N. H., has on exhibition at Spring- 
field, Mass., an ox which weighs 4,200 pounds, though far from being fat. 
The Republican considers it the largest framed ox in the world. It measures 
six feet seven inches in height at the shoulder, girts ten feet, and is thirteen 
feet in length from stem to stern. Well fatted, it is thought it would weigh 
5,000 pounds. 


A wager made last week at Keyport, N.J., on the feat of picking 
up one hundred eggs, placed at the distance of one yard apart from each otier, 
and returning with them singly amd placing them in a basket, inside of an 
hour, was won by Mr. John McGhee, who accomplished the feat in forty-nine 
minutes, nineteen and three-qnarter seconds. 


Samuel Stiles, a respectable farmer of Milford, Wis., stabbed him- 
self to the heart with a hay fork a few days since. His nephew, Geo. Stiles, 
shot himself a little while before, in the same town. Spiritualism is said to 
have caused these suicides. 


Mr. Samuel Thorne, of Washington, Duchess county, N. Y., 
owns a herd of foreign cattle, valued at about $150,000. He has also $20,000 
invested in South Down sheep. 

The Emperor of Brazil is about to introduce dromedaries into that 
country. 


The recent decease of three prominent merchant bankers of New 
York—Samuel Nicholson, John F. A. Sanford, and Jasper Grosvenor—will dis- 
tribute, it is estimated, about $3,000,000 to their respective heirs. 


One of the most remarkable facts in the life of a sailor has 
occurred in the life of Captain Jethro Coffin, now a resident at Nantucket. 
Dering seventeen voyages in the whale fishery, occupying thirty-nine years, 
Captain Coffin never witnessed a burial at sea, no death ever taking place on 
board of any ship to which he belonged. 


The Legislature of Ohio has just passed an act making it a penal 
offence to use strychnine in the manufacture of liquors. 


There is an older citizen than Peter Nassau, of Pomfret, Vt., in 
Wisconsin. He is called ‘‘ Old Crele,’’ and was born in Montreal 130 years ago. 
His memory is distinct for 1i7 years. He was married at New Orleans a century 
ago, and now resides with one of his grandchildren, who is »pward of sixty 
years old. He is still hale and hearty, and does not appear to be over seventy. 


At the dead letter branch of the General Post Office, Washington, 
during the quarter of the year which expired on the 1st of April, about two 
thousand dead letters have been opened, which contained money ainounting in 
the aggregate to a little over $11,000. Already seven-eighths of this amount 
has been restored to its owners. 


Afyoung man recently lost $47,000 by gambling at roulette, at 
New Orleans. 


The case of the Rev. Mr. Dashacl, of Brazoria county, Texas, who 
sometime since shot a young man who was taking unwarrantable liberties with 
his family, was investigated by the grand jury at the recent term of the District 
Court, and they refused to find a bill. So well satisfied were the community 
of his justification, that the unfortunate circumstance has not interfered with 
his ministerial functions. 


The Banks of Maryland are required to pay a tax of twenty cents 
on every $100 for school purposes. 


A fish-hawk was killed on the Hathaway farm, Acushnet road, 
last week, which measured, from tip to tip of its wings, five feet four inches. 
This bird is sometimes taken for the eagle, and is related nearly to the bald 
eagle, though distinguished by unmistakable characters from the latter. 


A lady in Owen county, Iowa, has become deranged from dwelling 
with morbid apprehensions upon the predicted collision with the comet. 


The Mint began on the 25th of May to pay out the new coin in 
exchange for Spanish and Mexican coins at their nominal! value, or in exchange 
for the old cent now in circulation. The silver and copper coins must be 
presented in even sums of not less than five, and not exceeding fifty dollars. 


George M. Atwater, of Springfield, owns at Cleveland, Ohio, the 
largest private warehouse in the United States. It is 178 by 140 feet, and its 
five floors have an area of 16,800 square feet each—in all about two acres. 


A Charlestown (Mass.) Alderman, named Ward, has suddenly 
disappeared, together with funds belonging to the firm of which he was a 
partner, to the amount of $15,000 or $20,000. 


The editor of the Iowa Reporter calls with a stentorian voice for 
ladies to come West. He says: ‘* The last census report shows that there are 
33,610 more males than females in Iowa. This was taken in June and does not 
include the Spring or Fall emigration. We are now minus at least 60,000 
ladies to make up our quota !”’ 


A Mr. M. W. Scott sent inclosed to a Mrs. Maria Olmstead 
a small unclothed china doll, and accompanied the present by some indelicate 
allusions, for which he has been sued by the lady for slander, laying her da- 
mages at $10,000. The suit is now progressing in the Superior Court of New 
York city. 

Australia is getting ahead of California in her product of gold. 
The entire yield of the latter for 1856 was $41,000,000. For the first three 
months of 1857 the gold fields of Australia produced seven hundred thousand 
ounces, or about $12,000,000, at the rate of fifty millions per ann.1m. 


The inner table at the late railroad festival in Memphis was 
nearly three-quarters of a mile long, and had on.it 8,000 plates and dishes, 
2,500 Ibs beef and mutton, 75 hams, 60 pigs, 125 turkeys, 400 chickens, 180 
beef tongues, 10 bbls. potatoes, 18 baskets salad, 12 bbls. ice water, 500 Ibs. 
cake, beside raisins, almonds, oranges, &c. Some 15,000 or 20,000 persons par- 
took of the dinner. 

Hon. Edward Everett delivered his lecture on the Life and 
Character of Washington, to full houses, at Louisville, lately. He realized 
over $1,000 on the occasion—the whole of which, as well as all the proceeds 
of every repetition of the lecture—is donated by him to the Ladies’ Mount 
Vernon Association of the United States, to be used in the purchase of the 
Mount Vernon estate, which is to be dedicated, after its purchase, to the 
people of the Union, to be preserved in memory of the Father of his Country. 


Gen. Pillow was severely injured by falling from his horse, a few 
days since. 

A letter from Havana says that Coolies have advanced to $400 
per head. Very common Creoles from the coast of Africa are worth a thou 
sand dollgrs each, and the slave trade is flourishing beyond any previous know 
ledge of the oldest pirate. 


The young woman who ascends the wire outside of the Sands & 
Nathan’s circus tent, was blown from it at Chicopee, Mass., on Wednesday, 
and fell a considerable distance to the ground, injuring herself severely, and 
nearly breaking the arm of a man who endeavored to catch her. 


Rev. Mr. Hutchins, at Albion, Illinois, recently lost seven out of 
nine children in ten consecutive days from scarlet fever, and at last accounts 
the other two were ill. 


The Hudson Star states that the fishermen in that vicinity are 
now in the midst of an abundant shad harvest, and are realising an ample re 
ward for their arduous labors. The “first run’? weve very small and few in 
the net ; those now caught are as large and beautiful as any ever offered in 
market. Two companies are “ hauling’’ from five hundred to one thousand 
shad at a tide. 


The Dundee Record makes the following curious statement: ‘‘ Seneca Lake 
was frozen over last week, with the thermometer hardly down to freezing point. 
This is the third year that the same phenomena has occurred in May. It is 
well attested by the olde-t inhabitants that the lake was never frozen over un- 
til the winter of 1855. Formerly the coldest weather had no power to congeal 
its crystal waters, now some unknown cause freezes its surface in May.”’ 


The rolling mills up the Naugatuck valley are turning out over 
a thousand pounds of brass hoops for ladies’ dresses daily. 


A fellow styling himself agent of ‘‘ Robinson’s New Orleans 
Serenaders,”’ tried the ‘‘ Duvant’”’ games in Waterbury, last Monday evening. 
He took fifteen dollars at the door and went off to ‘ hurry up the singers,” 
but made poor work of it, for neither he nor they have appeared since. 


The toad is regarded by the French gardeners as an invaluable 
assistant. Four or five of these fat, lazy fellows will keep a garden free from 
bugs, worms and flies. 


The Supreme Court of New Hampshire has decided that a rail- 
road company has a right to charge extra to those who do not comply with 
the reasonable regulation of purchasing tickets at the depot, and that if they 
refuse to pay the extra charge in the cars, the conductors have a right to 
expel them. 


It does not seem to be generally known that at the last session 
of the Legislature a law was passed which requires that whenever wheat, 
rye, Indian corn, buckwheat, barley, oats, beans, peas, clover seed, timothy 
seed, flax seed, or potatoes, shall be sold by the bushel, and no special agree- 
ment shall be made by the parties as to the mode of measuring; the bushel 
shall consist of sixty-two pounds of beans, sixty pounds of wheat, peas, 
clover seed, or potatoes, fifty-eight pounds of Indian corn, fifty-six pounds of 
rye, fifty-five pounds of flax seed, forty-eight pounds of buckwheat or barley, 
forty-four pounds of timothy seed and thirty-two 

Harman O’Hara has been convicted at Utica of causing the 


death of his son by cruelly whipping and beating him, and has been, sentenced 
to the State prison for six years. 


ounds of oats. 








P. PARKER PRATT, ONE OF THE APOSTLES OF 
THE MORMON SAINTS. 


We present our readers with a fine portrait of Elder Pratt, the 
Mormon apostle, who was recently kilied some eight miles from 
Fort Gibson, Indian Territory, Arkansas. Pratt was a leader 
among his people, and was evidently a man of fine education; 
he stood but second, indeed, to Brigham Young himself. While 
acting as preacher and missionary at San Francisco, California, 
he made the acquaintance of an accomplished lady, the wife of 
Hector H. McLean, formerly of New Orleans. At the time 
Pratt became acquainted with the lady, she was living happily 
with her husband, in the bosom of her family, graced by the 
presence of three interesting children, two boys and a girl. 
About two years ago, soon after she acknow!edged herself a con- 
vert to Mormonism, she made an attempt to abduct two of her 
children to Utah, but was detected and prevented by her 
brother, who was then in California and residing with his 
brother-in-law, Mr. McLean; she soon after, however, found 
means to elope with Pratt to Salt Lake, where it is said that she 
became his ninth wife. 

After Mrs. McLean abandoned her children, they were sent 
to New Orleans to Mrs. McLean’s parents. Some time after 
their arrival in the Crescent City, the mother made her appear- 
ance, and by her blandishments completely secured the, good 
will of her justly offended parents, and finally, failing to con- 
vert them to Mormonism, she took advantage of the confidence 
reposed in her and eloped with her children. 

The moment McLean, who was in San Francisco, heard the 
fact, he started in pursuit of his children, and in this search 
visited the extremes of the continent. He first went to New 
York, then to St. Louis, then to Houston, Texas. On his arrival 
at that place he found that his wife had left some time before his 
arrival to join a large party of Mormons en row/e for Utah. He 
then returned to New Orleans, and from thence io Fort Gibson, 
in the Cherokee nation, with the expectation of intercepting his 
wife and children at that point. On arriving at Fort Gibson, 
and while the e, he found letters in the post-office to his wife 
from Pratt, some of which were mailed at St. Louis, and others 
at Flint post-office, Cherokee nation. We are unable to give 
the contents of these letters with particularity, but they con- 
tained the fact that McLean was on the look-out for her and the 
children, and that they were betrayed by the apostates and 
gentiles, and advising her to be cautious in her movements, and 
not to let herself be known only to a few of the saints and 
elders. McLean then, upon affidavit made by himself, obtained 
a writ from the United States Commissioner at this place for 
their arrest, and succeeded in getting them arrested by the 
United States Marshal. They were brought to Fort Gibson for 
trial, and after an examination before the Commissioner, were 
discharged. 

Pratt, as soon as released, mounted his horse and left the town, 
but McLean pursued, and after a chase of eight miles overtook 
the destroyer of his happiness and shot him down, Pratt dying 
in two hours after he received his wound, 

We have no doubt but that the news of the assassination of 
Elder Pratt will cause a tremendous excitement at Salt Lake, 
and tend to precipitate events which are rapidly bringing about 
a fearful solution of this Mormon delusion, 


GENERAL WALKER ADDRESSING THE CITIZENS OF 
NEW ORLEANS FROM THE PORTICO OF THE ST. 
CHARLES HOTEL. 

GenERAL WitttAM Waker, of Nicaragua, arrived at New 

Orleans, on board of the steam ship Eimpire City, on the evening 

of the 27th of May. Thousands and teus of thousands of people 

were present to receive him, and the streets from the river to his 
hotel were crowded with anxious faces. Arriving at the St. 

Charles Hotel, a splendid reception was given him ; and so great 

was the excitement and the desire to see the hero, that he was 

obliged to appear twice upon the portico and make addresses 
before the enthusiastic multitude would be sa _-isfied. 

The circumstances attending his surrender to the captain of 
the United states Ship St. Mary have been detailed at length in 
the daily press, and therefore it is unnecessary for us to refer to 
them. Whatever may be the opinion of others, we look upon 
Walker asa hero, and a man who has been betrayed by the 
pusillanimity of our Government. We thank God that we have 
no sympathy with the whining of a large part of the Northern 
press over the morality of filibusterism, it Walker’s a:tempt to 
regenerate Nicaragua comes under that denomination. We have 
not the remotest conception of the sentiment that makes men 
rejoice over the death or failure of their own countrymen, when 
brought in contact with the miserable, hybrid, wretched 
creatures that form the mass of the population of the Central 
American States. Walker went to Nicaragua at the very time 
he could untie the Gordian knot of the Clayton Bulwer treaty, 
and all he asked was the administration of the just law of « hands 
off!’ If the American Government had done even this simple 
act of duty, had turned her guns and her threats upon Kagland, 
had said to the Costa Ricans you shall not interfere to crush out 
a neighboring State, then Walker would have quietly settled 
the most perplexing question between our Government and the 
European Powers; the best highway between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific would have been in the hands of American enter- 
prise, and the foundation would have been laid for the entire 
regeneration of the finest country in the world. We know that 
the mass of the people of this country are right on this question, 
and we trust that the vond fires that are blazing in the Mississippi 
valley in honor of Walker, will extend to the Atlantic cities, 
und that he will return to Nicaragua accompanied by an invin- 
cible army ; and that his great idea of founding a free people and 
a free nation, where nothing now exists but anarchy and misrule, 
will be carried out. 

INTERESTING STATISTICS. 

There have been collected in Europe 20,000 specimens of insects 
which prey upon whea . 

The total of taxable property, real and personal, in the city of 
New York, foots up at $527,945,723 18. 

In the State of Pennsylvania the whole taxable property, real and 
personal, is assessed at $566,810,278. 

A Larce Company.—The number of passengers carried by all 
the railroads of the United States during 1856 was 74,000,000 

The deaths in England and Wales, during 1856, were 391,369 ; 
births, 

It costs more to send an ounce letter to Europe than it does to 
send a barrel of flour. 

The income derived in Great Britain from the consumption of 
tobacco was, last year, upwards of £32,19/,.043, the duty on which was more 
than £5,220,000. This reiurn is independent of cigars, which was about 
£150,000. 

There are in the United States 1,217 distilleries, in which 5,240 


persons are employed, and a capital of $8,507,764 is invested. They consume 





557,704. 


yearly 11,867,761 bushels of corn, 5,787,175 bushels of barley, 2,143,927 
bushels of rye, 56,240 hogsheads of moiasses. They manufacture 42,461,920 
gallons of ale, 41 $,000 ey and highwines, and 6,500,000 of rum, be- 
nz about four gallons o liq ior for every man, W man and child in tiie 


cou 

The table of marine losses for the past month shows an aggregate 
of fifty-three vessels, and the value of lost $1,656,700. ‘ne loss of 
the four months of the present year foot up $8,161,700. 
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RECEPTION OF GUESTS FROM THE SOUTHFRN STATES AT CHILICOTHE, THE ANCIENT CAPITOL OF OHi0O, ON TMEIR WAY TO ATIEND THE OPENING OF Tii£ OO AND MISS Ssippi RALLROAD. 


with splendor in a representation of lovely women, who OUR NEW STORY. 
seemed to happily combine the qualities peculiar to their sisters of 
| the North and South, with the additional charm of superior 


INFLUX OF VISITORS AT THE BURNET HOUSE. | 
Tnx advantages arising from the completion of the chain of 





railway between the West and the Atlantic States have already 
¢ f 


been felt at Cincinnati, and is most noticeable in the influx o 
passengers at the different hotels. Before the celebration the 
travelling increased ; it was evident that a revolution of some sort 
had been accomplished, for mine host of the Burnet House found 
himself compelled to crowd his rooms and “camp out’* numbers 
of his guests. For some days preceding the celebration, and on 
the glorious morning of “the 3d,” the city presented a crowd 
that almost rivalled the Baltimore Convention in numbers. 
GRAND BALL AT THE BURNFI HOUSE. 

The closing of the gala day was very appropriately ce!ebrated 
by a grand ball at the Burnet House, given by Mr. Coleman. 
The ladies’ parlor and dining-room were newly furnished and 
decorated in the most superb style by Messrs. Williams, Stevens 
& Williams, of New York, from designs by Geo. Holding. The 
walls were entirely covered with mirrors, and costly tapestry 
reaching from the ceiling to the floor. The occasion of the ba!] 
was the first time this room was used since it was refitted, and 
the effect, on the crowd assembled, when the gas was turned 
on, was dazzling beyond comparison. There were also many 
brilliant parties in different parts of the city, given by promi- 





nent and spirited citizens; all attendea by fashion and beauty, | 


and more dancing was witnessed than one might suppose possi- 
ble in such a throng. 


| 


The varied beauty of the ladies who graced the entertainment | 


at the Burnet House was a subject of universal remark. As the 
city was crowded with the leading men of every section of the 
Union, there were, of course, representatives of the gentler sex 
from every section; the brunette, with the dark flashing eye 
of the South, contrasted finely with the flaxen haired and blue 
ered beauty of the Northern States, while the West shone forth 


| 


| Northern men,” with Republican tendencies, have concluded 


health. Sad, indeed, was the havoc made on that night among 
the hearts of heretofore invulnerable bachelors, but the moral 
effect on the whole was good, for several “ dis- Unionists” from the 
South have decided to go in for the “Union,” and several 


to take a half-interest in plantations stocked with “ fat necroes.” 


PARTICULARS CONCERNING TITE CE! EBRATION. 


THE invited guests coming from the South and {South-west were 
received by a committee of citizens of Cincinnati appointed for 
that purpose at Chilicothe, the ancient capitol of the State of 
Ohio. This thriving town is remarkable for its beautiful location. 
The Scioto, upon the banks cf which it is situated, gracefully 
winds through a level plain, enclosed on either hand by verdant 
and cultivated hills. ‘There commerce gives life and vigor toa 
landscape that is not surpassed in the western world. Chilicothe 





was founded in 1796 by emigrants from Virginia and Kentucky, 
and four years afterwards became the seat of the State Govern- 
ment. The old stone State House, built in 1801, is now used for 
the Couxty Court House. 

The delegatiou:s arrived at Chilicothe on the morning of the 
2d of June, and stopped at the Valley House for the night, to be | 
ready to proceed the succceding day to Cincinnati. 

"The guests coming from the Western States were received at 
the station of the Little Miami Railroad by Mayor Thomas, who | 
was attended by the military and numerous citizens. 

The guests from the West were received by a committee of | 

issippi Railroad, 

The preparations for the celebration were most complete, 

(Continued on page 7.) 


and | 


‘*GREAT WEST’ AT 2HEB CINCINNATI Di 


| down here and tovk to the fly and job trade.” 


THE PROMISED MEETING; 
OR, 
THE NINTH OF JUNE. 
CHAPTER I. 


a 

Ir amounted to an expostulation. A close four-wheeler for a gen- 
tleman like me, come down to Matlock Bath for the benefit of his 
health ? Why, what fresh air could be got in a shut-up trap like 
that, he should like to know. No, no; a canter was the thing to 
suit my complaint ; a canter on his old roan that had carried—ay, 
and cured—many a gentleman that looked much more white about 
the gills than I did. She wasn’t young, to be sure; but game asa 
three-year old, and uncommon quiet to drive or ride. The country 
for miles round was, as everybody knew, a sight of itself, and who 
could see it ia a stifling fly? 

To give full vent to his feelings, the jobmaster released the gap- 
ing buttons from the great button-holes of his box-coat, and peeled 
oif a fold or two of his bulbous cravat. I had not seen the whole 
of his face; for, as he had never looked up, I could only eatch oc- 
casional glimpses of his forehead, as he smoothed down his hair 
with the flat of his hand, the rest of his features receding to a per- 
spective of chin that lost itself in the depths of his loosened neck- 
cloth. He spoke verv carnestly—not to me—but to the crown of 
his hat; which he held close under his mouth that it might catch 
every word that he dropped. 

** But 1 am not a good horseman,” I sajd, letting down my de- 
ficiencies in that respect as gently as possible. I had never mounted 
a horse above twenty times in my life, and had tumbled off twice, 

‘« That won’t matter,” he replied. ‘I don’t like to brag’’—here 
he made modest circles on the crown of his hat with his forefinger— 
‘*but, if anybody can show a gentleman how to ride, I[can. When 
I left the army ({ was in the twelfth hussars) I was riding-master 
to Bokicker’s riding-school at Brighton, till I found an onening 
Looking up and 
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tekine a ‘urtive, nnd I hene accurate, inspection of my figure, he 
added, “ You’re just the build for horseback, you are: and how 
you’ve kent yourself ou* of the saddle all these years, is a wonder 
tome. But it’s never too late to begin.” In answer to a word of 
mine about the danger of the experiment, he said. ‘ Look’ee here, 
sir—I’ll ride the gray pony that I let with the phaéton to ladies for 
paving visits, and ll go with you. You shall mount the old mare; 
and if she don’t take you along as easy as a Bath-chair, my name 
isn’t Tom Hockle.” , 

“I may depend upon your word that the creature has no tricks ?” 

Hurt at my momentary susp‘cion that he could have any sort of 
desire to see me break mv neck, Mr. Hockle replied, ‘‘ Bless you, 
sir! you micht ride her with a thread of tailor’s twist.” 

During this conversation in the front parlor of my lodging on the 
Museum Parade, I got the notion that the Flyman was a full- 
bodied person, up in years; for I had not noticed that his box-coat 
was too big for him, and that the tops of his boots were not par- 
ticularly well filled out. When, therefore, I entered his stable-yard, 
and beheld a well-knit middle-aged man in a close short-tailed un- 
der-coat, drawing on a pair of doe-skin gloves ; a switch-whip under 
his arm; his top-boots pulled neatly up over his leathers ; his hat 
jauntily cocked to one side, and a lock of hair combed sprucely for- 
ward to the edge of each eye, I attributed the illusion respecting 
him to my timorous sensations on seeing the mare and pony ready 
saddled and bridled, and on overhearing him tell his man (adroitly 
speaking with the near side of his mouth, without shaking a sprig 
of the woodbine that sprouted out from the off side) ‘to take up 
another link of old Rufa’s curb, in case she offered to bolt with the 
gent.” But, having shut my eyes and desperately mounted with- 
out detecting the trace of a smile on the countenances of either of 
the spectators, my senses were suffictently restored to perceive that 
the Flyman and the Ridingmaster was the same person, wholly 
changed in appearance by change of dress. 

As we paced along, side by side—he on his low pony, I on the tall 
mare—past the High ‘lor, over Matlock Bridge, and round the 
Church Rocks, Mr. Hockle alternated his instructions in riding 
with descriptions of the scenery. ‘‘ He was very fond of this coun- 
try,” he said, «for he was born at Crookston-Withers; and, having 
left home when a lad, only lately returned to the neighborhood. 
The absence had made him like it all the more. That’s Crookston 
Hall!” he said, pointing with his whip. ‘Sit more upright, sir !’’ 

“You mean thestiff, ugly, red-brick house with stone dressings ?” 
I asked, resenting the square, rigid edifice that obtruded itself—a 
prim impertinence—in the open and varied landscape. ; 

‘Well, I can’t say much for the house,” was the answer, ‘but it 
stands—Sink your heels. sir!—it stands on the prettiest spot here- 
abovis. We shall skirt the grounds presently. Out of the draw- 
ing-room window you can see straight over the flower-garden, into 
this dingle. Pull'up, sir—gradually ; don’t jerk her, for she’s apt 
to rear.” 

We had arrived on the rising ground beside Crookston Hall, and 
stopped to ook between the trees over the shrubs and saplings into 
a narrow dell that lay between the garden of Crookston Hall and 
the Derwent. Its troughlike bed was smoothly curved with green 
and bright grass; and from each side shot up straight and stately 
firs tipped with evergreen. 

*€ You see that oak qn the other bank, where the beeches are?” 

After some little difficulty I made it out. 

“Well,” continued the Flyman, “ when I was a youngster, I 
went up that tree once too often.” 

** Bird’s-nesting ?” 

“‘No, I had a right to be there; but I overheard things that have 
jasted me for life. ‘Turn in your knees, sir!” We were ambling 
along again. 

«Family secrets, perhaps,” I hazarded to take off Mr. Hockle’s 
attention from the awkward figure I was making. 

“Well, perhaps they were. You see I was stable-boy at the Hall 
at first; afterwards, Mr. George Dornley, the eldest son, took me 
to be his groom. That was in the old Squire’s time. Ah! things 
were very different then to what they are now. No flint-skinning ; 
no selling of skim-milk, and cabbages, and fruit—Shorten the right 
hand bridle! You’ve drawn tke snaffle right out of her mouth on 
’tother side!—No hounding of beggars; no stopping up of foot- 
paths across the park; lots of horses in the stable; and some sort 
of jollification always going on in the house.—You’ll do no good 
unless you sink your heels!” 

“(he present proprietor is not very liberal, then ?” I said. 

‘Liberal ?” Mr. Hockle looked up at me quick and savage, as if 
I were the miser he hadin his mind. ‘‘ Liberal! I should say not. 
A cold-bldoded, close-fisted, stingy tyke, with only one horse in his 
stable, a margy gelding, as lank as a hound, only not half so well 
fed. Turn in your knees more, and keep your elbows closer to your 
side !’” 

‘But what about the tree?” 
deep shadows of Arch Lane. 

‘© Well, I'll tell you.” Mr. Hockle looked very serious. 

*‘ It’s more than a few years ago now. There was a good deal of 
distress about at that time. Oats was sixty shillings a quarter ; 
work was scarce, and too many to do what little there was; so there 
was rioting and rick-burning, thoagh not half so much as the govern- 
ment and the government spies made out. The gentry were dead 
frightened of being burned in their beds. Sit more over your legs! 
Yet the good jolly old squire went on just the same. Although the 
common people grumbled at the extravagance of the rich, never 
thinking how good it was for trade, he did not bate a single hunt- 
breakfast, or dinner, or jollification of any sort; and when his second 
son (he had two, George and Calder) was going to be married, there 
never had been such goings on. I heard tell, at the time, that that 
wedding cost the old man more than a thousand pounds. Every- 
body, high and low, rich and poor, was invited ; the dingle was half- 
covered with tents for stabling, to accommodate the visitors’ cattle ; 
and there was a marquee on the lawn, because the wedding break- 
fast had to be set out in the regular ball-room; one man from Lon- 
don was had down to cook, and another to let off fireworks ; all the 
laborers in the parish had a day’s pay; and they and their wives and 
rae. s had as much beef and beer as they could eat and drink. 

f the rioters themselves had come that way, I do believe the old 
Don’t 


We were now ambling under the 


Squire would heave found feed and liquor for every one of ’em. 
hang on her bit so; give and take!” 

** But you are a long time getting up that tree,” I remarked, as a 
diversion. 

** Allin good time. You see the bride was a heiress, and there 
Was a queer story about her and my master. The old Squire }~” 
once set his heart upon Master George having her—he being i 
heir tu Crookston. And Master George jilted her—he was wrong, I 
own; but he was my gov’ner, and a better master never sat in pig- 
skin. You should havé scen how he sat a horse!”” As Mr. Hockle 
emphasized this expression, he darted a glance at me out of the 
corner of his eye that had, I thought, a dash of contempt in it. 
“ Well,” he continued, ‘it was a setgJed thing, though J never 
thought it would come to anything; for it was a precious lazy pace 
we went at whenever we were bound for Stonard Abbey (it lies be- 
hind us, about two miles); and, when we got there, Mr. George 
never kept me long a leading the horses about; but back he came 
very soon, and sprang into the saddle smiling, because the visit was 
over, and always bucketed off back at a hend-gallop. I am sure 
courting at the Abbey must have been a cold job for him, for nobody 
—not even Miss Stonard that I saw—ever came to the door to wave 
him a good-bye as he mounted. Sometimes we met Mr. Calder on 
his iron-gray, going to where we had come from; that was when we 
came home over the moor a mile or two round, through the village. 
There I always had a long waiting job, for Mr. George never called 
on Mrs. Levine without having a long spell of talk with her and her 
daughter. Give her her head more. Don’t bore at her so! Mrs. 
Levine was the widow oi the last Crookston-Withers rector, and 
lived in a cottage at one corner of the churchyard; Corner Cottage 


«they call it.” 








‘Was this Miss Stonard of the Abbey handsome ?” I asked. 
“She wasn’t bad-looking,’”’ Mr. Hockle replied. ‘She had good 
clean limbs, and her short petticoats (no offence meant) showed ’em. 


She was tall—seventeen hands, I should say—and wore Ler hair 
cropped all round ; for docking was quite the go for manes as well | 
as tails at that time. She had good points in her face, too. Bright | 
black eyes, white skin, a straight nose, broad nostrils and wide 
jowls.” 

* Jowls, Mr. Hockle ?” 

“Well, jaws, then—all good points whether in a horse or a woman, 
mind you. But I didn’t like her countenance. Her eyes were too 
fear and coli @ my money 





| a few paces, then turned and slowly came back. 
| and meagre, but well-grown and strong-limbed 


She eould Thok at you ae hard an | 


nails, and petrify you a’most. That’s better! only close your 
fingers tighter upon the reins, and make a good fist of em! Mr. 
George and his father never got on well together. The old Squire 
was high Tory, and his son was all for the rights of the People, and 
would wear a white hat (r Radical, you know), and would 
make speeches at torch-light meetings, that his brother Calder, and 
his father, and Sir Bayle Stonard called treasonable. But how the 
poor loved him for it! Well, one day he had been letting out fu- 
riously at a great meeting at ‘Wallsend, about the rascally goings on 
of the government, and about the nobs calling the people “a swinish 
multitude ;” so when he came back to Crookston Hall there were 
terrible high words between him and his father. They got from 
politics to matrimony, till at last Mr. George, in his passion, told 
the old gent that when he married he would marry to please him- 
self, oad that it didn’t please him to marry Miss Stonard. The old 
man burst out of the room in a tremendous rage, nearly broke a 
blood-vessel in putting on his boots, and galloped over to the Abbey 
like split. Shake her bridle and wake her up a bit, sir; she is get- 
ting lazy. As for Mr. George, he went to London on parliament 
business, and I went with him.” 

“ But we are still a long way from the tree.” 

“Not so far as you think,” continued Mr. Hockle. ‘To the old 
Squire’s astonishment, things were taken very coolly at Stonard 
Abbey; and it was settled, after a while, that George should be cut 
by his father; and that the young lady—nothing loth, they used to 
say—should take up with t’other brother. They were better matched ; 
for their sly determined tempers suited one another; and she and 
Mr. George, with his straightforward honest disposition, would never 
have run in a curricle together. However, before the wedding-day, 
and just before Mr. George went abroad, there was a reconciliation, 
ord he came home, and brought me with him. Then came the 
wonderful preparations. All of us had been up for two nights; and, 
the evening before the wedding, I was helping to ew up the last 
stable tent in the dingle, when one of the men asked me to get into 
the oak I showed you, with a line that was to steady the centre tent- 
pole. I was to hold it there till he told me to fasten it; but I was so 
dead beat, that I hardly had strength. However, I scrambled up by 
the garden seat, and perched myself comfortably upon the lowermost 
branch, with my back against the trunk. If you’ll believe me, I fell 
fast asleep in no time, with the line in my hand. 

**T don’t know whether I was left there for a lark, or whether I 
was forgot; but it was staring moonlight when I woke. I heard 
voices close under me: one was my masters. There he sat upon the 
garden-seat that went round the trunk of the tree, pressing some- 
thing taper and white in his arm; and there was an uncommon 
pretty little hand clasping his shoulder. I can remember every 
word they spoke as well as if I was hearing them now,” 

‘You had reason to remember, perhaps,” I remarked. 

‘You'll see. The little hand pressed itself tighter and tighter, 
and the little arm trembled a good deal. The full moon made it 
light as day. I could see tears falling upon Mr. George’s shoulder. 
He asked if she was so frightened and sad on account of —, and 
he whispered something in her ear; but she turned away, letting the 
tears drop into her lap, and said no; she could afford to be blamed 
and gessiped about, and even persecuted, without a murmur; for 
she felt within her that both of them had no guilt to answer for. No, 
it ~-s not that. She was frightened about him ; and she looked pite- 
©. |, into Mr. George’s face. He tried to laugh her out of her fears, 
and spoke of everything coming right by his next birthday, the 9th 
of June, when, please God, he should return from Italy. After a 
minute or two, she said she dreaded what might happen between 
then and that day. She knew what the bride was; she knew that 
she would do anything for spite; and it was not in her nature to for- 
give him for refusing to marry her. ‘Then,’ andshe trembled worse 
than ever, ‘ when she finds out who her rival is, she will not rest till 
she has ruined us both.’ Mr. George said he thought it was his 
brother who would be most to be feared, when he and all the world 
came to know—here he whispered again, and she looked down into 
her lap once more; but there were no tears this time. He kissed 
her; and she, coaxing and caressing him, entreated him not to go 
to any more dangerous political meetings. She was proud of his 
fame, and loved him with all her heart because he manfully helped 
in the cause of the poor man; but her mother had told her, over ana 
over again, that Mr. Calder, in his cold-hearted way, was trying to 
make the old Squire believe that he would come to be hanged, and 
that he was already an outcast from what they called society. For 
the old Squire often dropped in at Corner Cottage to have a gossip 
with her mother—when she was able to sit up. 

“I had been in the tree for so many hours, that at last I got 
cramped with the cold, and tried to alter my position. Forgetting I 
had the cord in my hand, I let the end of itfall. It came right down 
upon Mr. George’s hat. They both started up, he still holding the 
young lady round the waist to protect her. Of course I got down. 

*** You rascal, you have been listening!’ he said. 

**T owned I had. 

***« Who set you to be a spy upon me?’ he halloed out. ‘ Don’t 
you eat ay! bread? Who set you to do this?’ He was very quick 
tempered, Mr. George was. 

** | told him nobody had set me on. [ told him how it happened. 
I told him I could not help hearing what I had heard; but I told 
him, too, that he had been a good master to me, and that all that I 
could understand of what I had heard I would solemnly swear should 
never pass my lips to any living soul. I meant what I said, and said 
it as if I meant it. The young lady looked at me all the time, and 
took my part and whispered, in a low, tender voice, ‘I think you 
may trust him, dear George,’ and she left off struggling out of his 
arms, as if she was not afraid of my knowing everything that there 
was between them. I shall never forget her—never!’’ 

Here the ex-groom fell into a reverie and walked his pony on in 
silence for several minutes; breaking occasionally into a market- 
trot, to keep up with the striding mare. Lost in the contemplation 
of the leading remembrance of his early life, he had, for the last 
half hour, allowed me to commit every sort of equestrian misde- 
meanor; until, at last, something dreadful he caught me doing, 
with my toes and knees, awakened him to a sense of duty; and, 
after mildly rebuking me, proposed a canter. ‘‘ Shorten your left 
curb bridle and give her a touch with your left heel,” he said. 
Ph ! she springs off into a canter like a rocking-horse ; doesn’t 
she?” 

We had, by this time, turned our faces homeward ; having skirted 
the Moor, and reached Crookston-Withers, after a good ten-mile 
circuit. I asked my excellent reminiscent to show me the cottage 
at which his master used to keep him waiting so long after his visits 

Stonard Abbey. 

* You’re right!” he remarked, looking up at me slily from under 
his hat. “The young lady under the tree, with my master, was 
Miss Levine. That’s Corner Cottage !” 

He pointed to an ivy-grown cottage at the junction of three roads ; 
the main road from Matlock and Nottingham coming straight up to 
it, and then branching off under its triangular garden; the right 
branch leading past Stonard Abbey over the Moor. A pretty hatch 
covered with a penthouse led, through the churchyard, to the 
church ; which was only separated from the cottage by the left- 
hand road. 

** But you have not told me how the younger Mr. Calder’s wed- 
ding went off,” I remarked, as we were about to ascend the Crook- 
ston side »f Linney Hill. 

Mr. Hockle’s answer was: ‘ You'll never get your legs right 
unless you keep her bit level in her mouth, sink your heels, and 
keep the stirrup-irons under the joints of your feet.” 

** But about the wedding ?”’ 

“ Well, it was the grandest thing ever seen in this county : eighty 
horsemen and horsewomen, besides carriages. The ball and fire- 
works at night were wonderful. As for the sup Well sat, 
sir !”’ 

It was a miracle that I had not tumbled off; for old Rvfa, without 
the, faintest warning, shied right across the rord, a man on horse- 
back having suddenly leaped through a gap in the hedge, close 
before her nose. ‘the unexpected horseman trotted up the hill 
His nag was lean 
The rider sat bolt 
upright. His hat intensely brushed and narrow-brimmed, his 
trousers pulled tightly down with a thin strap; his straight brown 
surtout buttoned to the throat; his neat collar-band turned over 
evenly all round the cravat, gave to his figure a slim and youthful 
appearance. But as he approached I perceived by the strong 
furrows in his face, that he was much above the middle age. In 
passing Hockle, the hard, brown face was puckered up to express a 
smiye, but the eye remained colfl and glassy 








“What is your friend?” I asked, when he had ridden out of 
hearing. ‘A Jesuit or a horse-dealer ?” 

I dare not repeat the expletive with which my instructor prefaced 
his information. ‘‘ What is he?) Why what le has no more right 
to be than the man who was hanged for murder last week. He is, 
or pretends to be, the Squire of Crookston.” Hockle’s face, which 

enerally wore a smiling, re ul expression, was now contracted. 
fie switched his whip over his pony’s mane savagely, as if he were 
cutting down imaginary enemies with a broadsword. Pulling his hat 
we A his brow, he said, ‘“‘Let us push on. I daren’t think of the 
villain !”’ 

We trotted into Mr. Hockle’s yard in silence; for, from that 
moment no expostulation, no entreaty could induce him to utter one 
syllable in continuation of the story. At last he said, musingly: 

**No, no. I’ve told you quite —- of other people’s secrets ; 
for,” he continued as we dismounted, looking me almost sternly in 
the face, ‘‘ We’re a’most strangers, as yet.” 

** Not to remain strangers long, I hope, Mr. Hockle. I trust you 
will give me another call.” Having said this, I stalked stiffly and 
painfully to my lodging. 


. 





CHAPTER II. 


GENTLEMEN, even in good health, who are as fittle used to the 
saddle as I am, will readily understand why I was unable to take 
exercise of any sort next day. About noon the tedium of my im- 
risonment was relieved by Mr. Hockle, who came to give the 
omceopathic advice of curing my complaint with its cause, by tak- 
ing another ride with him. I declined very decidedly. 

“The fact is, sir,” he said abruptly, and without any sort of con- 
text, as he stept up close to the sofa I was lying upon, ‘‘ when 
things were as bad with him as they could be—”’ 

«* With whom ?” 

‘« With my master, Mr. George Dornley,’’ he answered. 

**Oh, then you will do me the great favor of finishing the story !” 
I interrupted. 

‘Yes, I will,” he rejoined frankly. ‘There are some people we 
draw to at first sight, and there are some people we want to run 
away from at first sight. Well, you put me a good deal in mind of 
Mr. George, and I feel somehow a sort of call for to let you know 
all about him.” 

‘* Pray sit down,”’ I said. 

The accomplished rider did sit down (howI envied him!). He 
sat on the edge of the chair, with his legs wide apart and his hand 
placed on «2 buadle of papers tied up in a pocket-handkerchief, to 
secure it upon his knee. ‘* When things were as bad with him as 
they could be,” he added, ‘‘he gave me these papers. They will 
tell you the rest of the story better than I can.” 

Mr. Hockle having left me in solemn charge of the bundle, took 
his leave. 

I never robbed a house or poached over a manor; but I think my 
conscience, when I opened the first letter in the bundle, acquainted 
me with some of the sensations of a depredator. However, curiosity 
and Mr. Hockle’s leave and licence prevailed; and I boldly plunged 
into the inmost recesses of private affairs which I had no earthly 
right to know. 

was naturally first attracted to a packet of letters in a lady’s 
hand. They were all deeply bordered with black; all addressed to 
George Dornley, Esq.; and all, except two, were covered with 
foreign post-marks. They were love-letters; and I deferred ex- 
loring a daily newspaper, published in November, eighteen hun- 
red and seventeen, and the other epistles—some in the cramped 
hand of a lawyer—to devour the fad y’s letters first. Having 
arranged them according to date, I found the first was written about 
a month after the interview described by Mr. Hockle in the dingle. 
It seems to have found young Mr. Dornley at Florence, and 
announced the unexpected demise of the writer’s mother in terms of 
passionate grief. There was a long interval between that and the 
others, which were all directed: to various places on the road from 
Florence to England, down to the last letter, which had been sent 
to the Royal George, Nottingham, “to be left till called for.” The 
second letter ran thus: 


‘* The shock of bereavement is passing away ; for I feel it a dut 
to you, my dearest, to master my grief. I shut out the past. 
look to the future. Only one little month, and then what a change ! 
—more happiness than I shall be able to bear! My whole life 
seems to flow in small slow drops into the current of time which 
glides towards the 9th of June. Yes, you must not scold me, as 
you did in your last dear letter, for being too excitable; nor hint 
that I do not try all my might to command myself; for I have been 
as calm and as same one day with another as Miss Pim our Quaker 

ostmistress is. But I must describe my remedy. Dr. Bole said 
ast week, that my mind was fixed too constintly upon some one 
idea. He recommended immediate travel and change. 

‘* Dearest, I travel with you here, at home. I trace your journey 
in poor papa’s journal of Ais journey from Florence, which he kept 
while he was travelling tutor to your as well as his staunch friend 
Lord Wordley. I put myself day by day into the earriage, and am 
rolled hour by hour from one place io another with you; and see 
vineyards, and palaces, and peasants, and priests, and w@yside 
chapels, and mountains, and lakes, and valleys, and villages with 
you, and change horses with you, and dine with you, and start afresh 
with you. It is now Tuesday afternoon, a quarter past four, and I 
am entering Nice with you. I know I am; because I alighted at 
Genoa with you, yesterday fortnight, at the same hour that your 
letter, which came to-day, tells me you stoppea at that place. I 
shall go on travelling with you, dear George, day and night until I 
hear you hastening down Linney Hill upon Black Nan on the 
blessed 9th of June.” 

After the lapse of three days, the next letter began: 

“‘Mrs. Calderis now permanently established at Crookston Hall, 
and I am extremely uneasy at the frequency of her visits to me, 
They look like persecution. ‘They talk of sending your father to 
Bath—for change, they say; but Dr. Bole hints to me that it is to 
get him out of the way before your arrival. Whenever he is able to 
speak he asks for you, and I know when you return he would 
receive you with open arms, if they would only let him. Symptoms 
of immediate danger from the stroke have subzided, but he is still 


helpless. Our secret appears to be safe, but { dread Mrs. Calder’s 
searching eyes and calculating visits. Where are we now, still at 
Nice? 


“Here is our faithful ally, Tom, with the pony-chaise, so I must 
conclude, dearest. Take my whole heart. Your own Evsta.” 


The date of the next letter was a week later. 


“* Mrs. Calder is always saying that before poor Mr. Dornley was 
struck with paralysis, he was continually bewailing that all the 
influence and consequence of the Crookston patrimony should at his 
death descend to a Radical, who would use them, as they wickedly 
say, for base purposes. Dr. Bole tells me another story. The dear 
old man, he says, sometimes squeezes the doctor’s hand and tries to 
say ‘George!’ as if he longed to see you. If you could only see 
him, I am sure he would be entirely reconciled to our marriage. 

** I begin to dread that Mrs. Calder suspects something, because 
when she speaks of my being dull and wretched—as I am some- 
times—she says very cruelly that it is lucky poor mamma passed 
away when she did; and, while pretending that no amount of con- 
tumely she heaps upon you can matter to me, feels all the while 
that she is putting me upon the rack. One day she said that your 
father’s greatest consolation before his illness had been that you 
were not married; for if he saw a prospect of the property going in 
succession to any child of yours, it would kill him. I thank Heaven 
that I had strength to bear this, and that I did not betray myself 
while she remained ; but when she was gone I had a severe hyste- 
rical attack, and Dr. Bole was obliged to be sent for. He always 
looks grave when he speaks of Mr. and Mrs. Calder, and once 
hinted, that he thought they would stop short of nothing to set you 
and yours aside. Mrs. Calder’s pride is inflexible and she seems to 
feel, as the wife of a second son, like a person laboring under some 
indelible disgrace. Oh, if she could only know now, in my utter 
loneliness, I yearn for some sisterly affection; how I soul take 
even her to my heart; how I should bless God, while you are away 
if I had one kind and sympathising friend! 

**Still, dearest, I go on counting the hours and minutes that 
narrow the gulf which separates us from the ninth of June. You 
and I have been jogging on gaily together since my last, and we are 
now stazting from Dijou. I see your dear eager eyes straining out 
of the tutte, and Wer your ty round whine urging the 
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p?stilion forward. Only three weeks! < ‘a, that it were only a week, 


a day, an hour, a minute!’ 
A few days later : 


“ vi) have just heard that your visit to Lord Wordley in Florence 
speak of you, 


d ; and i 
ef tpg ee he ee 


however 
much I try to turn off the conversation. Yesterday 1 said to Mr. 
Calder (who now comes oftener than ever, sometimes they both 
come together,) that the newspaper seemed to say that the county 
was g' quiet. ‘It will never be quiet,’ he exclaimed, ‘ while 
such treason-hatchers as George Dornley are allowed to be at large! 
and a great deal more in that strain; also, that it was the ruin of 
the country for such people as you to be allowed to succeed to 
werful inheritances. He does not speak passionately, but in a 
way; between his teeth, as if he were —s his words; his 
hands tightly clenched on his knee. Mrs. ‘alder was more spiteful 
than ever. She spoke of the sin of clandestine marriages, and said 
they ought to be made illegal, that her children would be beggars 
compared with your children; and she looked at me from head to 
foot with a macliddens look that made me tremble. I felt almost 
convinced that she knew all, and said it to wound me; yet I always 
sit in the great chair with my back to the light, and never leave off 
my pillow-lace-making; but she has such piercing eyes that she can, 
I am sure, see in the dark. Both of them harp upon your father’s 
illness ; not pitying him, but regretting that it is impossible, in his 
wretched condition, to set the entail of the Crookston estates cut 


off. 

“In spite of all, my dearest, I go on travelling with you as I sit at 
work (I have made lace enough for six sweet little caps; and such 
along robe!). Ihearthe horses’ bells, and the postilion’s whip, and 
feel a jolt now and then, and somebody gets very angr with post- 
masters, and uses dreadfully strong _ e are now 


starting from Paris, are we not, darling 
The next letter was dated a week later : 


‘‘ Dear old Mr. Dornley was taken to Bath yesterday, and I feel, 
though 1 never have seen him since you left, more lonely than ever. 
Now that the truth will not worry you, my dear husband, I can tell 
you that I have not related a tenth part of the persecution I have 
endured from your brother and his wife ; although I always wish to 
think of iaem with affection and even with love, as your relations. 
Indeed Dr. Bole has been afraid of something happening before its 
time in consequence of it: but he does not know what a strong- 
minded little woman I am. 

“ This will reach you at Dover; and we are jogging on merrily to 
London. Your letter to me appears to have been delayed by the 
post office. I am delighted with the arrangements of your London 
friend, and lost no time in obeying your instructions. I learn that 
the cottage he has chosen for us at Hampstead is quite in the 
country, yet not a very long drive from the House of Commons, 
where so much of your time will be passed. But, darling, you must 
not be angry if I disobey you in not leaving our dear home for the 
new one until after your return. Had your letter arrived when it 
ought, I might perhaps have been glad to get away from (must I 
call them ?) my enemies; but now, as a week has gone by, and as, 
from the moment we separated, every faculty I have has been 
strained to picturing our next meeting here—in the beloved home 
which is associated with every particle of happiness I owe you, I 
would rather bear my troubles for a few days longer than go to 
London to meet youthere. Besides Dr. Bole says it may not be 
safe for me to travel just now. You must, you say, visit Shutbury 
the moment youland. Now that town being in the way to Crookston, 
if your plan were adopted there would be a day’s delay, and your 
birthday—the longed-for ninth—would pass away and be no more 
to me than any other day. 

** No one except your brother and his wife call upon me. I have 
had what dear papa used to.call parochial visits from the rector; but 
Mrs. Drawley and her daughters never come, and scarcely speak 
when we meet them in the road. Even good Mrs. Pim, the Gua- 
keress of the post-office, whose gossip I used to enjoy so much, has 
been of late very sparing of her conversation when I go to her shop, 
and has twice hinted that injurious reports are afloat respecting me, 
and which have, I shudder when I reflect, strong appearances to 
favor them. But, darling, next Monday week is the bright golden 
ninth; and you will come; and all the world will know that 1——-O 
I am getting crazy with joy!” 

The last letter was that sent to meet the recipient at the Notting- 
ham inn. 


“Darling, I send this, as you requested, to the Royal George. 
Pray give my best remembrances to the good landlady, who was so 
kind to me when we stopped there on the day of our stolen journey ; 
and to my beautiful little handmaid, her daughter. How well they 
have kept our secret! 

_‘* We are starting by the night coach from,London, and are out- 
side, I fear. Pray let us wrap up warm; for these June nights are 
treacherous, I never knew such a cold summer. 

‘Black Nan was sent away yesterday by Farmer Thorn, who, 
having business at Shutbury, was glad to ride her there. I know 
you will be pleased with hef condition, Be sure and praise her 
condition to Thomas when you meet him at Alfreton; for he is ex- 
cessively proud of it ; and has been altogether an excellent and dis- 
creet lad from the moment you left. Iwill not fail to send him to 
meet you with the old gray, at Alfreton, that you may have a fresh 
horse to gallop you Lome. I hope you will gallop all the way— 
home—to me! ‘The ecstacy of that thought is too great. * * * 
_ “O, my adored husband! as Monday approaches, my happiness 
is scarcely endurable! If my old cloudy fits did not now and then 
damp it, I believe it would drive me crazy. Sometimes I fancy 
something might happen to prevent or delay our meeting; some- 
times I believe that nothing cou/d prevent it, and that there is no 
cruelty so terrible upon earth, much less in heaven, to destroy the 
a happiness that awaits me. A thousand blessings, my be- 
oved! 

“P. S. I open my letter to say that Dr. Bole has been suddenly 
sent for to go to Bath to put the Bath doctors in the right way of 
treating your father.” ; 


[The rest of the story, so full of deep, thrilling and startling in- 
terest—learnt from Hockle’s packet, from himself and from persons 
whose acquaintance I afterwards made—I must tell in my own way 
in future chapters. It is a strange and eloquent history, and illus- 
trates the mysterious way in which Providence unravels the tan- 
gled meshes woven by guilt and crime. } 

(To be continued.) 


Ld — ————— 


MUCH WISDOM IN LITTLE SPACE. 


Ace: GoLtpEN AGE, MippLe AGE, &c.—Among the ancient poets 
an age was the space of thirty years, in which sense age amounts to much the 
‘ane as generation. The iuterval since the first formation of man has been 
divided into four ages, distinguished as the golien, silver, brazen, and iron 
ages; but a late author, reflecting on the barbarism o! the first ages, will have 
the order assigned by the poets inverted—the first, being a time of ignorance, 
would be more properly denominatei an iron, rather than a golden age. 
V arious divisions of the duration of the world have been made by historians: 
by some the space of time commencing from Constantine, and ending with the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks, in the fifteenth century, is called the 
middie age; the middle is also styled the barbarous age. ‘The ages of the 
world may be reduced tu three grand epoc is, viz., the age of the law of nature 
from Adam td Moses; the age of the Jewish law, from Moses to Christ: and the 
4.€ of grace, from Christ to the present year. 
eee , : , 
ona tantThe Legio was a corps of soldiers inthe Roman armies, 
a "ee a Seemaee by Romulus, under whom it consisted of 3000 foot and 
precede me 1 of $000 nok B.C. When Hannibal was in Italy, 216 B. C., the legion 
besides 700 Nee Aggy ed and under Marius, in 88 B. C., it was 6200 soldiers, 
ent of a = There were ten and sometimes as many as eighteen legions 
teh. Fy apes maintained a standing army of tweniy-five legions, 
lable briae, = = peace establishment of Adrian was thirty of 1! 
lew i idea ean penee of Britain was protected by three 
vexillum or standard guarded by tte mon’ adispanr aeded ne 
F ALI, Szcr or.—Founded by a famous Mahometan chief, the son- 
Ali was called by ‘hePre p8 married his daughter Fatima,) about a. p. 632. 
nat et follow rf “ ¢ Prophet be the Lion of God, always victorious;’? and the 
M = , . interpretation of the Koran according to Ali, while other 
ton - a adhere to that of Abubeker and Omar. It is worthy of remark 
—< 1¢ first four successors of Mabomet—Abubeker Omar, Othman. and Ali 
tom he had employed as his chief agents in establishing his religion and 
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extirpating unbelievers, and whom on that ; 

. 4 . oo er ee . i account he styled the “ cuttin 
@words of God olent d . A ar eee 
wee sts #od,’’ all died violent deaths; and that this bloody impostor’s family 


extirpated within thirty years after hie own decease. 
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EN ROUILE FOR THE GREAT RAILWAY CELEBRATION. 
OUR EXPERIENCE. . 

We started from the foot of Duane street on Monday morning lest at six A.M., | 
and erossing the ferry, reached in a few minutes the Depdt of the New York and 
Erie Railroad, on our way to witness the great celebration of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Railroad. The event seemed to us of such great national impor- 
tance that we determined to witness it in person, in order to place before our 
readers a correct and life-like description of one of the great undertakings of 
this age of marvellous enterprises. The columns of our Illustrated Newspaper 
have never chronicled for future ages a work of more importance to the vital 
interests of our great and growing country. 

While seated in the cars, we began to reflect upon the doubts, difficulties, 
and seeming impossibilities which surrounded the beginning of the line upon 
which we were about to travel; the indomitable perseverance, the inflexible 
purpose, and unflinching courage of the early projectors of the Erie Railroad, 
drew from us an involuntary tribute of admiration and reverence. 

Beyond a doubt or cavil, the Erie Railroad is one of the greatest achievements, 
if not the greatest, of modern times. Its line passes through a section of 
country which, but for the facts before us, would seem to be utterly imprac- 
ticable for such a purpose. In its course are mountains, upon which, it was 
thought, no grade could lie; valleys that no one believed, save the trusting 
few, could ever be bridged or filled in; and precipitous ravines which caused 
the boldest to say “impossible !’? And yet the mountains bear the grades, 
the valleys are brought to a level, and the impassable ravines have become the 
highway of a great commerce and a great people. It has opened up the bosom 
of the country from the Hudson to the shores of the vast Lakes, and has brought 
us within a few hours of those rfoted rivers, the majestic Delaware, the 
pleasant Susquehanna, the Chemung, and the rapid Alleghany. Its course is 
through.old and familiar hunting grounds; throngh solitude so profound that 
we could well believe, until then, no human foot had ever profaned it; and there 
is scarcely a mile of ground which is not sacred to some Indian legend, or to 
the memory of some Revolutionary incident of note. 

We should delight to linger upon this pleasant but poetic view of the Erie 
Railroad; but in this practical age facts are more sought after; and, after 
all, the facts connected with this road are more wonderfal than the wildest 
dreaming of poetic inspiration. The length of the road is, within a fraction, 
460 miles. Along its entire length runs the private telegraph of the Erie Rail- 
road Company. At every station is an operator, who notes down the position 
of every train during the day and night, so that no one connected with the 
trains can be in doubt as to the position of the trains which it expects to 
mest, or which it precedes or comes after. Such an arrangement seems to 
provide a safeguard against accidents at once infallible and providential. It 
affords a sense of security to those travelling the road which no other means 
couid give, and while it redounds to the credit of the enterprising directors, 
it materially .4ds to the success of the line. This telegraphic power has acted 
a prominent part in many curious and important incidents. Criminal ab- 
sconders, who deemed themselves fairly on their way to elude detection and 
punishment, have been pelitely waited upon at an unexpected station, and re- 
turned by the next train to meet whatever retribution our lax and ill-dispensed 
laws may direct. We heard of one laughable, but to the parties interested 
annoying contretemps, which occurred, and which the telegraph set right, bat 
the parties persisted in setting wrong. A bridegroom and his bride started, a 
short time since, in the evening train, on their bridal tour. For the first 
fifty miles all went on smoothly, and we presume pleasantly, but the youthfuy 
husband happened to leave the train for a few moments, and the train in turn 
left him. The bride was disconsolate beyond measure, but she was assured 
of intelligence at the next station. Sure enough she received a message, de- 
siring her to go to a hotel at the next station but one, where her husband 
would join her by the next train. She did as she was desired, but the next 
train arrived and departed and her truant spouse came not to comfort her. 
Very early in the morning she had recourse to the all controlling telegraph. 
Messages flew backward and forward, and at last a meeting was effected after 
eighteen hours’ cruel and unnecessary separation. The mistake occurred from 
the wording of the husband’s message. He meant his wife to stop at the sta- 
tion next but one to where he was, ani she reading it literally, stopped at 
the next but one from that at which she had received the message. 

The road is built in a solid and perfect manner, and the broad guage, which 
is adopted on the whole line of road, is, in our opinion, to be preferred over all 
others; the cars slide along with scarcely any perceptible motion; the seats 
are naturally wider, and this additional space afforded to each passenger is a 
boon to those who are compelled to make long journeys, never to be sufficiently 
appreciated. 

The whole business of the road is carried on in the most thoroughly sys- 
tematized manner. Order, Heaven’s first law, pervades and governs every 
department. Tv be up to “ time’’ is a necessity that stares every man in the 
face, and the telegraphic arrangements, which we have mentioned, enables 
every conductor to go on fearlessly and arrive at the given spots at the exact 
moment. To illustrate this fact we would state that we travelled the whole 
distance, 460 miles, and arrived at our destination at the stroke of the minute 
laid down in the tide-table. Much of this remarkable punctuality is to be 
attributed to the fact that at twelve o’clock each day the clocks at all the 
stations are set together at a signal from the telegraph. 

The business done on this road, both in passengers and freight, ix truly 
enormous, and the working material of the road is of course in proportion. 
The engines number over two hundred ; the pussenger and freight cars over 
three thousand; each engine runs during the year over 16,009 miles, the 
whole during that time running over 3,009,009 miles, or about 9,000 per 
day. Each mile of the road cost to build about $46,000 ; the whole length of 
the road, 460 miles, with equipments, nearly $34,000,000. There are from 
four to five thousand persons in the actual employ of the company, but it 
would be impossible to calculate the thousands of persons directly or indirectly 
connected with this mighty artery through which ebbs and flows the tide of 
population and the wealth of produce of the Great West. 

If we were purely to touch upon the various points of interest scattered 
over the entire road, we should seareely find room for them in our columns. 
The history of the vurious Iron Works, the Ramapo, the Augusta, the Monroe, 
would alone afford interesting materials for chapters. 
region of iron and come to the land of milk. The milk of Orange is famous 
and justly so. Thousands of gallons are sent every day by the Erie Railroad 
to the great mart of New York. The pleasant little village of Monroe sends 
a large proportion of this amount, and s» completely has milk become an arti- 
cle of export to the inhabitants that, we are credibly informed, it is almost 
impossible to find a drop in the whole village. They say i: spoils the flavor of 
tea, so the tea is milkleas ; butter is considered bilious, so the bread of the 
inhabitants of Monroe is eaten unbuttered. Cheese is there an unknown arti 
cle, therefore it is not eschewed. From the point where the  ilroad to New- 
burgh branches off we come to the mastodon country, so called from the nu- 
merous specimens of that strange auimal found there. Some of the most re- 
marihable specimens of this monstrous animal which now adorn our museums 
have been discovered in and about this locality. 

How thoroughly we enjoyed our trip through to Dunkirk we can scarcely 
describe. We were in a constant state of excitement; points of interest and 
beauty strengthened upon us so incessantly and 80 rapidly, that our attention 
was completcly and pleasantly absorbed from the moment we entered until we 
finally left the cars. We had ample evidence of the extent of the freshets 
during the late winter. In many places the course ofthe mad waters could be 
traced by the trees from which the bark had been torn or ground off, in some 
places to the height of ten feet above the ground; and for many, many acres 
the banks oi the Delaware and Susquebanna rivers presented the melancholy 
spectacle of trees torn up by the roots, with wrecks of houses, scattered 
planks, logs, &c., &c. An immense amount of timber is eut in the valleys, 
and afterwards floated down the rivers in enurmous rafts, many of which are 


But we pass by the 


so large that four paddies are necessary to guide them. When we pagsed, the 
river was so low that some large rafts lay wrecked upon the sand bars. These 
would either be abandoned or carted away. Numberless suw-mills dotted the 


country through which we whirled, situated in the most picturesque nooks— 
so picturesque, indecd, that but for the knowledge that the business required 
such locations, we should have giveu the owners credit for an exquisite sense 
of the beautiful. jtut be that as it may, they form clarming spots in the 
glorious pauorama, so rapidly passing before us. In many j laces we found 
whole tracts of woods on fire, the owners thinking that the cheapest and 
quickest way ot eilecting a clearing. We could not but admire the indepen- 
dent sort of ledges adopted along the route. They gons sted merely of old 
stumps of trees, which had beeu extracted by means of a pole so placed as to 
act as a lever, and the power of two strong oxen applied as a persuader. 
These stumps are then turned over, and the gnarled and matted roots being 
uppermost form a hedge that might be used as an impregnable breast-work 
in time of need. A little boy acted as our Ganymede during the day, supply- 
ing us plentifully with sparkling and refreshing ice-cold water, while other 
little beys attended to our intellectual wants by tempting us with all sorts of 





booke and a large variety of papers, daily and seekly One of them particu 






“ 


larly pressed upon our notice “ Frank Leslie’s "lustrated paper,’’ which he 
asser.ed was “first-rate,” ‘‘ tip-top,” and ‘ coulln’t be beat, ro ’ow.” At 
first we modestly and blushingly declined the offer, for the praises of the pre- 
cocious juvenile offended our nice sense of delicacy; but unable to resist the 
desire of experiencing the novel sensation of purchasing our own paper, we 
invested ten cents, which the little rascal charged us instead of six centa, which 
is our established price, and on looking through its varied columns we, with 
vanity perhaps, but we hope with pardonable vanity, agreed with the afore- 
said precocious juvenile, that our “‘ ’lustrated paper’’ was “‘ hard to beat.’’ 

Our train was a very heavy one, and our iron horse tugged end snorted, and 
snorted and tugged again, and at last, after having carried us some hundred 
miles, or more, gave decisive evidence of his unwillingness to bear us any 
further by parting company and shooting on ahead. After leaving us for some 
time in a pleasing state of doubt, it yielded to the sober second thought, and 
returned, submitted to the process of ‘‘ coupling,’’ and bore us gallantly and 
unmurmuringly onward. 

A little incident, which occurred as we left Erie, illustrates fPeibly the 
importance which isattached to bring ‘‘ up to time’’ on all the roads through 
the West. We had scarcely moved two hundred yards from the depdt at Erie, 
when one of the steam-pipes of our engine broke, and we were compelled 
to wait while they got the steam up in another engine. No time was lost in 
effecting this; but the delay caused by the accident had to be compensated 
for, and in order to be “‘up to time’’ we travelled the next twelve miles in 
thirteen minutes !—making the distance with ease and safety at a lightning 
speed. And so we arrived at Cleveland less fatigued than we supposed possible, 

idering the dist that we travelled. 

We found the conductors polite, well-informed, and remarkably attentive. 
They told us of many hair-breadth, miraculous escapes from destruction which 
had come under their observation. One or two of these anecdotes we will 
relate, previous to closing this portion of our journey to Cincinnati. A short 
time since an engineer was moving his train at the rate of forty miles per hour, 
when he saw a short distance ahead a young child sitting on the rail. It was 
impossible to slacken the speed in time to avoid a collision, but as soon as 
possible the train was stopped. The officials of the train rushed in great has'e 
to the spot where they supposed the mangled remains of the poor child would 
be found, but instead of the bleeding fragments of humanity, they discerned 
the little creature quietly seated a few feet from the rail, and perfectly un- 
injured, having been brushed off by the cow catcher. The way that one of the 
conductors got his venison for nothing is rather amusing. During last winter 
many deer were killed by the engines. On one occasion a deer had been pur- 
sued by a party of huntsmen, and flying before them, took to the track. But 
a swifter and more relentless enemy was behind in the shape of a lightning 
train. Like horses, deer always run straightforward when caught upon the 
track. In this case the race was swifebut short. The deer sped fast, but the 
engine followed faster, and in a few minutes the deer was done to death. The 
train was necessarily stopped, and as no one in particular owned the venison, 
the conductor annexed it, and rejoiced over a fat haunch, and many a succu- 
lent stake. 

We passed through the busy and flourishing city of Cleveland, so romantically 
and advantageously situated upon the shores of the beautiful Lake Erie, and 
taking a south-westerly direction over the Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati 
Railroads, arrived safely at the Depdt of the Little Miami Railroad in Cincin- 
nati, up to the minute of the regular time, after a rapid but pleasant journey 
of only thirty-one and a half hour’s duration. 














PARTICULARS CONCERNING THE CELEBRATION. 
(Continued from page 5.) 


7 ascale of magnificence worthy of the Queen City of the 
est. The principal men of the city for the moment threw 
aside the cares of business and entered with their whole souls 
into the work. A joint committee of the citizens and the Coun- 
cil committees appointed to make the arrangements, selected R. 
M. Corwine, Esq. as the chairman; E. B. Reeder reported the 
plan of the celebration, which was finally agreed upon. The 
people were requested to observe the 3d of June as one of festivity 
and rejoicing, to close all places of business, and open their resi- 
dences for hospitality to strangers; that there be a parade of the 
steam fire department ; that the school children of the city join 
in the procession; that carriages be furnished to convey the 
guests through the city and environs; that the military be in- 
vited to escort the guests upon arrival; that the Mayor receive 
the delegations of visitors personally at the different railroad 
stations ; that the citizens of the adjoining cities be invited to 
partake in the festivities. 

According to this programme, the morning of the third was 
ushered in by the firing of cannon, and by an unusual bustle in 
our streets. Dignitaries, soldiers and school children were seen 
hurrying to and fro; while the thousands of strangers who ho- 
hored Cinciunati with their presence could be designated in 
groups here and there, discussing the joyous events that had 
brought them together, and prophesying a new era of commer- 
cial prosperity to the country. It is impossible for us, with the 
crowd of interests pressing upon us, to give the least idea of the 
procession as a whole. It was one of the grandest ever witnessed 
in the Ohio Valley, and brought together and displayed the in- 
telligence and enterprise of every State in the Union. There 
were, however, some special things which deserve attention, 
because they were characteristic and different from sights ordi- 
narily met with in those jubilees. 

Carriages having been provided to convey guests through the 
city and environs, after the ceremonies of the procession were 
concluded, a large number of distinguished strangers accepted 
their hospitality, and under the charge of gentlemen attached 
to the different committees, they visited the suburbs of Cincin- 
nati. The city, as is well known, is beautifully situated in a 
valley some three miles in diameter, and surrounded by hills, 
ising like an amphitheatre some four hundred feet above the 
level of the river. From the summits of these elevations most 
charming views are to be obtained. The upper terrace slopes 
gradually towards the north and terminates at the base of Mount 
Auburn, a range of limestone hills, adorned from base to peak 
with country seats, gardens and vineyards, the whole forming at 
this time of the year a panorama of more than Italian beauty, 
It was through these luxurious groves, suburban palaces, and 
vine-decked terraces that the guests were conveyed, all express- 
ing their involuntary astonishment at what they witnessed, con- 
stantly finding new causes of admiration. 


Liquor sellers are now being fined and imprisoned by wholesale 
jn Vermont, aud it is a difficult matter for thirsty gentlemen to obtain ‘ the 
creature”’ in the State. 


There are thirty-four glass factories at Pittsburg, Pa., employing 
1,932 hands, whose yearly wages are $910,116, aud manufacturiug g2,63), 
worth of glass each year. 


About twelve hundred people of color left the United States for 
Africa during the last year. More than halfof them were emancipated for 


the purpose. 


i 

A DISTINGUISHED philologist says that although many modern 
cynics continually assert that the world is given up in these days to the wor- 
ship of money, he has discovered that, owing to the peculiar formation of the 
words, “gold” can never be synonymous with “ god’”’ until you knock ’l out 
of it. 

A .iTTLE girl of twelve or thirteen, at Arabkir, among the Are 
menians in Turkey, who has learned to read the New Testament, and has 
become a zealous convert, is boldly preaching not only to the members of her 
own house, but laborers at work. 


A youne British officer, who was mutilated and disfigured in 
battle, requested a comrade to write to his betrothed in England and release 
her from the bridal arrangement. Her answer waa worthy of a true woman 


“Tell him if there is enough of lis body left to contain his soul, I shall hold 
him to his engagement ”’ 


The Express interest in the United States is estimated at ten 
millions of dollars, located as follows: Boston and New England, $2,000,000 
New York City and State, $5,000,000; Philad aipeig, Baltimore, PitteBusg and 
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GRAND CELEBRATION OF THE CINCINNATI STEAM FIRE DEPARTMENT, 
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“Fore 65 1087.) ____ FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER + 
IN HONOR OF THE OPENING OF THR OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILROAD. 
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PROCESSION OF THE STEAM FIRE ENGINES, 
CINCINNATI. 


(Continued from page 8.) 
up steam at the same instant precisely as if going te a 


fire. a 
Proceeding at a id pace to the large open square in front 
of the market on street, three of the “steamers” took their 
at the different cisterns around the square, while the other 
took their positions near the cisterns in the adjoining streets. 
The hose from the different engines was then brought into the 
signal, faonly B sever into the ai 
Ata i the water suddenly 1¢ air 
seven Srrcrent pipes, and turned upward, the united 
ee one of the most beautiful sights that could possibly be 
magined. The glistening drops sparkled like so many diamonds 
flung into the air, and the vast crowd assembled gave expression 
to their admiration by stentorian v og km a re 
expressed many coun e a ie spec e Wi 
bo o> lg their ome So the beauty and utility of the 
fire department, though uttered in homely lamguage, was ex- 
pressive and complimentary. 








AMUSEMENTS. 





AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anp 624 Broapway, 
Near Hovston STREET. 

Miss LAURA KEENE has opened for the Summer Season, having had the 
house thoroughly ventilated for that purpose, where she will nightly give the 
most attractive entertainments. 

Dress Circie and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; Orchestra 
seats, $1 each; Private Boxes, $6. 





| (ccm THEATRE.—WIt.1AM Stuart, SoLe LEssEE. 
The old favorites together again: 
Mr. WALLACK, 
Mr. LESTER, Mr. WALCOT, Mr. DYOTT. 
SATURDAY, May 30th.—Mr. WALLACK’S BENEFIT. 
Boxes ana Parquette, 50 cents; Upper Tier, 25 cents; Orchestra Stalls, $1. 





M* THALBERG 
WILL VISIT THE 
PRINCIPAL WESTERN 
CITIES UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF 


MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, 444 Broad- 
way below Grand street. 
Henry W00d.......s.ececeececcceeees mente = ae 
. Onristy..... ovenssensncee 2 000s socceceoccecs ouee ‘anager. 
— ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY. 
And other entertainments every evening during the week. 
Doors open at 6; commence at 7% o’cleck. 





UCKLEY’S SERENADERS’ New Hall, 585 Broadway, 
B Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel. 
Every evening during the week, a variety of entertainments, including 
NEGRO MINSTRELSY, 
Buriesques, &c. 


Commences at half-past seven. Admission 25 cents. 








To CorrEsPonDENTS.—If artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 
or in Central or South America, and Canadas, will favor us with drawings of 
remarkable accidents or incidents, with written description, they will be thankfully 
received, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when demanded, will 
be pad as a consideration. If our officers «f the army and navy, engaged upon 
our frontiers, or attached to stations in distant paris of the world, will favor us 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and every- 
thing will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artistic 


manner. 
Encusu Acency.—Subscripttons received by Triibner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, 
London. 











FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











NEW YORK, JUNE 6, 1857. 
OUR NEXT PAPER. 
We would notify our readers that our next number will contain 
a continuation or rather the completion of the ceremonies attend- 
ing upon the opening of the Ohio and Mississippi Railway. 
Among other views, we shall give— 

Tur DIFFERENT DELEGATIONS STARTING FoR Sr. Lovts. 

Tur SreaMBOATS CONTAINING THE GUESTS, LYING OPPOSITE Sr. 
Louis, Inurvo1s srpe oF Tue River, 

Torcxitent Processton 1n THE City or Sr. Lovis. 

De.eGaTions cRossine THE River, anp Reception at Sr. 


Lovi?, WITH INTERESTING SKETCHES ALONG THE Rovre. 








A NEW STORY. 
We commence in this number one of the most charming stcries 
ever written by the immortal , 

Cuaries Dickens. 
It will be continued in each succeeding number until it is 
finished. We trust that no one who honors our pages with pe- 
rusal, will overlook this new feature of interest, 








OUR FOURTH VOLUME. 
‘Tus number commences our Fourth Volume, and we are happy 
to say that it is ushered in with the consciousness on our part, 
that our efforts to establish an American Illustrated Paper have 
been appreciated by the public, and that a liberal patronage and 
unequalled subscription list encourages us to increased exertion. 


Our facilities are daily increasing, and as an evidence of this we | 
refer to our present number, which, we believe, was never ex- | 





celled by any single paper published by our rivals across the | 


Atlantic. 








THE LATE EXCITEMENT AT LOUISVILLE, KY. 


We had prepared for our present number portraits of the four | 


negroes, three of whom were executed by the populace at Louis- 


ville; and also views of the scenes around the jail, drawn from 





for it 
| 





photographs taken especially/fox our, paper, but they have been 
unavoidably crowded out until our next issue of June 13th, 








Nationa Acapemy or Dersren.—In our paper of June 20th 
will appear two illustrated pages dedicated to the National 
Academy of Design. The illustrations will consist of nine por- 
traits of prominent ‘and rising artists, together with outline 
sketches of some of the best works of art exhibiting on the walls 
of the Academy. F 








WE are indebted to Dr. Miller, of the Chilicothe Gazette, and 


also to Mr. Carpenter, daguerreotypist, of Cincinnati, for personal 


attentions. 








PARLOR AND SIDEWALK GOSSIP. 
GOING TO THE COUNTRY. 


Wires the bright flowers and sunny days of June comes an intense 
longing to leave the brick and mortar of the city, the close air, the hot, dusty 
streets, and dream away the long summer months in some terrestrial para- 
dise, where a linen suit and Georgia hat are th> only clothing required, and 
lovely angels in light muslin bring perpetual iced sherry-cobblers with a straw, 
through which one can lazily imbibe the cool nectar—which is, no doubt, that 
which is mentioned as being a peculiar favorite of the gols. Already there 
has been a perfect exodus of our wealthiest and most fashionable citizens. All 
those owning charming summer residences have left their town mansions, and 
are enjoying the pleasure of superintending the arrangements of farm and 
garden, making improvements, edmiring the chickens, and other rural occu- 
pations too numerous to mention. - 

Among these are Mr. and Mrs. Moses H. Grinnell, who own a delightful 
place on the banks of the Hudson, near the residence of Washington Irving. 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Astor are also settled for the season at West Park, their 
beautiful country house opposite Hyde Park, on the left bank of the Hudson. 
Mr. and Mrs. John D. Wolf have gone to Throg’s Neck, and Mr. and Mrs. Jos. 
Folke to Depau Island, their sea-girt nest, which rises like a beautiful emerald 
out of the water, opposite New Rochelle. 

TRAVELLING ABROAD AND AT HOME, 

Travelling to Europe has als» become a mania this season. Every steamer 
for the past two months has been crowded; and on the 21st of June, America 
loses one of her loveliest ornaments in the person of Mrs. Gould Hoyt, the beau- 
tiiul daughter of Gen. Scott, who, accompanied by her husband, sails for 
Europe, where her beauty and accomplishments will add another lustre to the 
name of New York’s fair daughters. 

But in the midst of the general depression caused by the sudden loss of so 
many that were the grace and ornament of our city, we are glad to hear of the 
expected return of Mr. and Mrs. Woodbury Langdon, who will be heartily 
welcomed, after an absence of three years, spent in making the tour of Eu- 
rope, and amid the bewitching scenes and gaieties of Paris. The “lovely Mrs. 
Langdon” is remembered by every one, notwithstanding the assertion of some 
ill-natured cynic, that fashionable people think so much of their friends that 
they have been known to send them an invitation to a party two years after 
their death. 

‘Travelling at home has become almost as fashionable as travelling abroad; 
formerly, as sovn as people made enough money to pay their passage they 
started immediately ‘ for the Continent;’’ now, they would be ashamed to go 
before learning sufficient of the classic ground of their own country to enable 
tem to answer the questions of intelligent foreigners. More of the wonder- 
ful is to Le found in our beautiful lakes, great rivers and noble prairies, than 
is discovered in the relics of the Tower, or within the time-honored walls of 
Westminster Abbey, which encloses; the remains of those poets and sages, 
whose works best preserve their remembrance in the hearts of the present 
generation. Many persons have taken their departure on a tour through the 
great West; among them Mr. and Mrs. Burnham, of Fifth avenue, and many 
others are preparing to follow. : 

Next month it will be time to visit the fashionable watering-places, or 
rusticate, and astonish the natives in some retired farm-house; and the city 
will be left to Irish laborers, unlucky paragraphists and police commissioners. 
Mrs. Wm. H. Jones has already gone to Newport, which will always be a 
fuvorite place of resort, on account of its sea-bathing advantages. For a 
quieter retreat Lennox, Mass., will claim a share. Fairfield, Conn., and old 
poenaaaes, whose ‘‘ Beach House’’ is greatly and every year increasingly 
thronged. 

NO MORE WEDDINGS. 


It is getting too warm for people to marry, and besides, young gentlemen are 
busy now saving their change, in order to be able to make a splurge by and 
by at Newport and Saratoga ; and so all disappointed young ladies must make 
up their minds to wait another year, and trust to better luck; and in the 
meantime go and help some ‘‘ Aunt Jerusha”’ milk cows and feed chickens 
in order to get a complexion that will defy rouge, and throw pearl powder in 
the shade, besides increasing the chances next season fifty per cent. Very 
few weddings take place this month, and those only in fulfilment of long 
engagement*. But moonlight and pretty flowing dresses are remarkably 
softening influences, and ‘requently bring about results which the “ belle of 
the ball’’ has tried in vain to effect. And by judicious management, the roses 
of another June may witness many more bridal wreaths tban are likely to be 
placed upon fair heads this year. A single flower only, a beautifal exotic, is to 
be transferred from the soil where she has grown into grace and beauty to the 
care of one who knows how to prize bis treasure. ‘This is Miss Cecilia Le 
Barbier, who becomes Mrs. Le Cesne in the early part of this month. A 
splendid reception will be given by the mother of the bride preceding their 
departure, which takes place soon after the wedding. 


YELLOW-PLUSH ARISTOCRACY. 

Much has been said lately of the rapid strides in refinement made by the 
New York domestics, who are nearly approximating to a degree of civilization 
of which Thackeray gives us a faint idea, and which the following true anec- 
dote illustrates : 

An amusing circumstance occurred the other day in connection with yellow- 
plush aristocracy and the old Knickerbocker. A short time since a gentleman 
of distinguished appearance and manners joined an old-fashioned church in 
Green street. The new member was imposing and liberal, and the unsophisti- 
cated pastor congratulated himself on the acquisition to the church of so 
wealthy and influential an individual ; he talked him over with his wife, and 
gave thanks on his account in the evening family prayers. Shortly afterwards 
the gentleman, in the kindest manner, invited the pastor, his wile, and two or 
three of the principal members of the church to spend the evening with him 
givin: at the same time his address, which was ‘‘ Depau row.”? Now everybody 
knows that if there is one street in New York more aristocratic than Filth 
avenue, that one is Depau row, and Mr. and Mrs. H., though beth belonging to 
‘* old”? families, could not think of penetrating into so exclusive a quarter with- 
out trembling. Still the idea of declining the invitation could not be contemplated 
for a moment, and the good lady set briskly to work to furnish a toilette 
suitable to the occasion. Her best light silk dress was taken out, and minute 
grease apete extracted with brown paper and a flat-iron. A bran new cap was 
provided, triramed with real lace and plenty of narrow white satin ribbon, and 
a new pair of black lace mits completed the arrangemente, very much to the old 
lady’s satisfaction and her husband’s also, who declared she looked as well as 
the day she was married. No change was required in the good pastor’s care- 
fully kept black suit and smooth white neckcloth ; and, just in the very nick 
of time, a lucky funeral had provided him with a new pair of black kid gloves 
only a few days before. 

Thus equipped they stepped on board the city cars, the lady carrying her 
cap ina box, and the pastor discussing in his own mind a question as to the 
propriety, supposing there should be a large company, and he was asked to 
say grace at the supper table, if it would be better to confine himself simply 
to giving thanks, or whether he should take the opportunity to add a word of 
exhortation. Before he had satisfied himself they had arrived at Depau row, 
and he concluded to act as he should think best under the circumstances. The 
right number was easily found, the broad steps ascended with palpitating 
hearts, and the timid touch of the bell answered by a magnificent-looking 
footman in rich livery. In answer to their inquiry, the lackey informed them 
ihe gentleman in question was at home, and requeste| them to pass through 
a sids-gate to his apartments. This was odd. But not knowing the customs 
of such great houses, the pastor and his wife did as directed. They were ad 
mitted into a handsome sitting-room, wheré they found their new friend in 
conversation with Mr. K——, the deacon, and the richest member in th 
church. This somewhat reassured them; they received a cordial greeting, but 
soon noticed a cloud on the brow of the worthy Mr. K ——, and took advan 

ige Of the temporary absence of their host to inquire the cause. What was 
their dismay to find that they had been deluded into accepting an invitation 
to Mr. M—— L——’s house, the “‘ oldest”’ family in town, not from Mr. M—— 
L——, but from Mr. M—— L——’s valet’ The old lady thought of her real 
lace and new black mits, and could have cried; this was reducing Christianity 
to practice ina way that was immensely disgusting. But there was no help 

They determined to have prayers, and then plead engagements, and 
take their leave. This was done, their gentlemanly host taking his turn, and 


| praying fervently for the extension of brotherhood among men, and the pastor 


inwardly resolving to preach a sermon the next Sunday on the difference be- 
tween the “ brotherhood in Christ,’ and the distinctions it was necessary to 
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over some excellent wine. Thanking their host fcr the offer, but resol 
never to be caught in such a scrape again, they returned home sadder an 


MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE. 


When we catenins “the Units tw the let of sine apie wilions of 
dollars expended of New we ut one soli- 
Sean Gmedliba to thé tietlement ond % 


item of a few hundreds is disbursed for dwarf fireworks and fizzling 
crackers in honor of the Fourth of July. Money is willingly and lavishly spent 
to punish, but not a cent is appropriated for amusing the people and thereby 
rendering punishment less necessary. We see by the Boston papers that the 
Common Council has a) riated $2000 for music in the public places during 
the summer months. is is a most wise and popular movement, and can- 
not fail to be productive of much innocent enjo; t to thousands. Some 
such movement by our city officials, when it is settled who’s who and what's 
what, would receive the approbation of all parties, and would be looked upon 
as a welcome boon by the public at large. A few toousand dollars would en- 
able a properly appointed ‘ittee to furnish music for the people twice a 
week at three points, say the Battery, the Parade Ground and Madison Square. 
This arrangement would divide the masses, and afford tens of thousands of 
people many hours of charming and rational enjoyment. Up to the present 
time all legislation has tendei towards “ Pains and Penalties ;”’ it would be 
a sublime novelty to see our lawgivers using their influence and power of 
promoting the happiness of the people by supplying them with a means of 
pleasurable relaxation. 





HOME, SWEET HOME. 

There is a proposition to raise a monument to the memory of John Howard 
Payne, the author of the universal household song of all those who speak the 
Knglish language. The proposition emanates from Boston, we believe, and 
does honor to that city. It will be taken up eagerly by thousands, for there is 
scarcely a part of the habitable globe which has not resounded at one time or 
the other with the inspired words and simple music, springing almost 
spontaneously from the heart of some “ Exile from Home,’’ The monument 
should be raised by subscription, and the subscription : hould be received in 
small amounts, so that the humble in circumstances should be enabled to 
give his mite as well as his wealthier brother. It is indeed the song of the 
poor, appealing directly to that class whose chiefest wealth lies in their store 
of bome affections and the sacred associations and memories they inspire. 

We hardly see, however, how it is possible in recording the influence of the 
poem, to separate the words from the music. Beautifully touching and simplo 
as the poem is, we shall not be contradicted when we assert that while 
as a poem it might have lived in the memory of many, it has become 
immortal by its union with music. To the poet and the musictan equal honor 
is due, and the names of John Howard Payne and Sir Henry R. Bishop will go 
down to posterity together, and should never be separated in an inscriptiva 
which relates to the people’s household song. 








FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


MATRIMONIAL AGENCIES. 

TuHE matrimonial agencies in Paris are institutions of much im- 
portance. . great deal of real business is transacted, and many matclies 
have been made of happy issue. ‘Ihe grossest deception is, however, {re- 
quently practised, and the principle of the whole business is, undoubtedly, 
essentially corrupt. One would suppose that in this age of enlightenment 
no one could be found willing to have recourse to such a means to procure 
a partner for life, but ‘the fools never die out,’’ and, consequently, thee 
establishments prosper. 

The following is one of many anecdotes of the way the proprietors of the 
matrimonial agencies effect their objects: At Liile, in the department of 
the Nord, there lived, a short time ago, a handsome young girl, who had 
a fortune of six hundred thousand francs, to b stow on a husband of her 
choice. All the young men of that country had made effurts to reach the 
heart of the neiress in vain. She believed that, notwithstanding her beauty, 
her admirers sighed more for her francs than for her person, she wished io 
be loved (the old story !) f r herself—a log cabin and her heart ! 

In her quality of rich heiress, the name of the young girl waa, naturally, 
found inseribed in the books of our matrimonial agent. Her name stvod Li h 
up in the list of the first category—one of the rarest flow:rs of the matri- 
monial boquet. At that period our agent protected a handsome young fellow 
who desired nothing better than a match such as this. The agent pointed 
his fing. r to the young Lilloise, V’efoile du Nord. He wrote at the same mo- 
ment to his currespondent, put bim into the secret of the affair, sent him 
three thousand francs io enable him to give a ball, to which was to be :nvited 
all the flower of the town. 

The morning of the ball the young man fell as if by accident at the ec r- 
responceni’s house, like a friend who makes a visit unheralded, appeared 
at the ball and danced with the young girl, letting off in her honor a whole 
artillery of compliments, dwel ing especially upon his quality as stranger. 
He knew no one in the city, he was completely ignorant of the name of tle 
lady with whom he had had the happiness to dance; but he had never bee t 
dazzled with such bright eyes, he had never seen or admired such hair, he had 
never seen such patrician hands, such a flexible waist, such pretiy feet, such 
perfect grace, &c. 

After the first contredance, he solicited the favor of a waliz, then a polka, 
then a mazourka, then a schottische. He showed himself during the whole 
evening so completely devoted to the young girl, that the latter, reflecting that 
the good looking stranger had only arrived in the morning and cons quently 
could not know the figure of her marriage portion, believed that at Jast she had 
found the ideal of her dreams, the enthusiastic Werther, the Saint Preux of 
platonic love. 

A few days afterwards the young man obtained through the kind offices ot 
his friend, the correspondent, an invitation to the soirées of the parents of 
the young girl, and the Paris agent has just received a letier from his cor- 
respondent at Lille, which read as follows: 

‘* My dear Sir: The game is bagged. Yesterday I conducted the shepherdess 
to the altar, and to-day I pocketed my six hundred thousand franes.’’ 

And that is one way in which young girls are bought and sold in France, 
without their knowing it. 


AUSTRIA IS DOWN UPON KOSSUTH. 


The Emperor of Austria has magnanimously granted a general amnesty to all 
Hungarians engaged in the last rebellion. The renowned and patriotic Kos- 
suth is the only one excluded fro.u the imperial mercy. It is generally be- 
lieved that Kossuth, or Kossooth, or Kossoot, whichever way his honorable 
name is pronounced, does not care the worth of a pin for the whole concera. 
He is comfortable in England ; indeed, he may be said to be very comforta- 
ble in England. He eats well, drinks well, and sleeps well. He lives, as it 
were, on the fat of the land, and digests his luxuries by occasionally lecturing 
the British Government in prosy but bitter language, about their short comings, 
and by toadying the British people. He lives very comfortably upon the “ free- 
dom of Hungary,’’ and the ‘ material aid’’ of which he is the almoner, be finds 
aids materially in contributing to his personal enjoyment. 


AN AMERICAN ASTONISHES ALL FLORENCE, 


The Boston Evening Gazelle records that the ceiebrated turfman, Mr. Ten 
Broeck, conducted recently in a light carriage ei: ht horses, two abreast, at a 
rapid rate up and down the narrow, slippery streets of Florence, ina manver 
that so affrighted the police, though nothing of the kind could have been more 
prettily done, that they waited on him with a prohibition to limit himself for 
the future to four horses, as royalty itseif never aspired to more than six, even 
with the aid of postilions. 


THE MARSEILLAISE-—-AMERICAN NATIONAL AIR. 

A correspondence from Genoa, published in the Paris Constifutionnel, says 
that the Grand Duke Coustantine and his officers there went to the theatre 
where they heard for the first time in their lives the Marseillaise, introduce 
into a ballet representing the emancipatioa of slavery in the United States. 


THE LATE EMPEROR NICHOLAS AN INVENTOR. 


The following anecdote will prove that the late Emperor Nicholas, besides 
being a man of rare intelligence, was actually an inventor, and that being an 
inventor, like a}l public benefactors, he refused to take out a patent for his in- 
vention, but left it open to the whole world, to be adopted or not, without let 
or hindrance. It is a striking instance of the fine arts adapted to the ends of 
justice, and the condescension of the kingly intellect, in stooping to be useful 
instead of ornamental, will certainly “‘ point a moral and adorn a tale.”” Tre 
anecdote runs thus :-—About two years ago, a gang being at work in the dock 
yard of Sebastopol, one of them attacked a passer-by without any provocation, 
knocked him down, smashed his face with the manacles on his hands, tlen 
jumped upon and trampled him to death. The act Lad been so sudden that 
the occurrence could not be prevented. It was thought by the authorities 
that so brutal a murder should be visited with some peculiar punishment 
an example to the others, for if the man was hung or shot inmediately the 
circumstance would soon be forgotten. The case was made known to the im 
peror Nicholas, who, on hearing it, ordered an iron wheelbarrow to be mace, 
and chains from its legs to be attached to those of the man. This was accord 
ingly done, and, of course, the man could pot move a yard without wheeling 
it in front of him, It is said that a week after he had been thus punished he 
begged to be put to death, ax it made his life a burden to him. This of cour 
was not listened to, and three months after the wretched man died ra 


ng 
mad ! 





There are sixty-three divorce cases on the docket of the Marion 
Circuit Court at the present time, of which fifty have been brought by non- 
residents, who have availed themselves of our shamefully lax laws. 


The Muncie Messenger says that three hundred deer were killed 
in that (Delaware) county during the past year, and that the petiry trade of 
the county is about ten thousand dollars a year. 

Mrs. Mary J. Shults has commenced suit in the St. Louis Circuit 
Court for $50,000 damages against Col. Alexander M. Mitchell, one of the 
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CHESS. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
All communications intended for the Chess department should be addressed to the 
Chess Editor. 





PROBLEM LXXVIII.—By T. M. Brownz, Newark. White to 
mate in four moves. 
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Game LXXVIII.—jEvays Gamuir.) —Between two leading players of the 


Syracuse Club. 

WHITE. BLACK WHITE. BLACK. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 15 KtoR Kt tks B P (ch) (c) 
2 KttoKB3 Kt toQB3 16 K tks B Q to B5 (ch 
8BtoQB4 BtoQB4 17 K to Kt Kt to R 6 (ch) 
4PtoQKt4 B tks Kt P 18 KtoB Bto K Kt 
5 PtoQB3 BtoR4 19 Q Kt toQ2 K tks B 
6 QtoQKt3 QtoK2 20 R to K 4 (d) Q to Kt 6 
7 Castles KttoK B3(a) 21 RtoK2 Kt toK 4 
8 RtoK Castles 2KttoK4 QtoB5 
9PtoQ4 P tks P P tks P BtksKt « 
10 PtoK 5 Kt to K Kt 5 24 P tks B Kt tks P « 

11 BtoQR38 P to Q3 25 RtoK B2 Kt to Q7 (ch) 

12 P tks P QteK BS 26 K to Kt 2 Kt tks Q 

13 P tks P (b) B tks P 27 R tks Q Kt tks K R (ch) 

14 Btks R BtksKRP(ch) 28 KtoB3 Kt tks QR 
and wins. 





NOTES TO GAME LXXVIII. 


(a) Even thus early White has allowed Black to obtain a much better de- 
veloped game than the second player can usually hope for in this (when well 
conducted) crushing attack. 

b) P to Q 7 was much better. 
y) Black plays remarkably well from this point to the end. 

) This is losing precious time in a most critical position. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM LXXVII. 


. BLACK. 
1 Qto K R2 (ch) K to K Kt 5 (best) 
2BtoQB QtoK R3 
8 Qtks Q K to Kt 6 
4 Q to K R8 (ch) K toB7 
5 Bto K 8 (ch) KtoB8 
6 Q mates. 








FAMILY PASTIME, 


PRACTICAL PUZZLE. 


Get a botile full of water, with the cork driven tightly in, and the 
top of it level with the neck of the bottle. You must remove the cork frem 
the bottle without touching the cork with anything, and without injuring the 
bottle. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 


An old man married a young woman ; their united ages amounted to C. The 
man’s age multiplied by 4 and divided by 9, gives the woman’s age. What 
were their respective ages ? 


RIDDLES. 
1. 


If your gown was too small, what letter would give you stuff enough to en 
large it ? 
2. 


If in me my first’s my second, 
I shall ne’er my whole be reckon’d. 


3. 


When I have wings most people wish me to fly away—when I have none, 
many take me in their hands. I don’t go far to a ball, but have to do with 
one. Iam sometimes near a trap, but never was known to be caught in one. 
Iam a striking person all will allow, yet I am very apt to keep out of sight. I 
wa known to Titania’s elves, and have sometimes been taken for a ghost. I 
do not drink, but I love a good bowl. I am not a grasshopper, but the cricket 
cannot get on without me. 

4. 


I’m slain to be saved, with much ado and pain, 
Scatter’d, dispersed, and gather’d up again ; 
Wither’d, though young—sweet, though unperfumed, 
And carefully laid up to be consumed. 


TRANSPOSITION. 


I’m a sharp little blade, 
With diminutive head, 
Most ladies I help to keep warm ; 
If it were not for me, 
You quickly would see 
How soon they’d expose every charm. 


Reverse me, I pray, 
And then, prythee, say, 
How, with me, you would like, sir, to deal ; 
If I came on your arm, 
You would think me too warm, 
For I’m sure I could cause you to feel. 


ANSWERS TO FAMILY PASTIME—PAGE 419, vor. 3. 
Practicat Puzzix.—When the first line of figures is set down, subtract two 
from the last right-hand figure, and place it before the first figure of the line, 
and that is the quotient ‘or five lines. For example, suppose the figures given 
are 86,214, the quotient will be 286,212. You may allow any person to put 
down the two first and the fourth lines, but you must always 
set down the third and fifth lines, and in doing so always make 





42,680 up 9 with the line above, as in the following example : 
57,319 Therefore in the annexed diagram you see that you have 
62,854 made 9in the third and fifth lines with the lines above them. 
87,145 If the person desired to put down the figure should set down a 
1 or 0 for the last figure, you must say we will have anothe: 
Qt. 286,212 figure, and another, and so on until he sets down something 
ame 1 1o 2. . 

7, n solving the puzzle with three lines, you subtract 1 from 
47,218 the last figure, and place it before the first howe, and make up 
62,781 the third line yourself to 9. For example : 67,856 is given, 
—— and the quotient will be 167,855, as shown in the above 

Qt. 167,855 diagram. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS.—1. London. 2. Solomon. 


Exicma.—The two men had 
daughters. 


Puzzis.— 


8. Olive-oil. 4. Violin. 
been widowers, and married each other’s 


Four merry fiddlers play’d all night 
To many a dancing ninny ; 

And the next morning went away 
Anti each révetvell a guivdes 


A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 
BY J. F. SMITH, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THT Luar oe HIS nace,” ‘Im SOLDIER OF FORTUN:,”’ 


(Commenced in No. 52.) 





CHAPTER LIV. 

Let mutual joy our matual trust combine, 

And love, and love-born confidence, be thine.—DrYpEn, 

GENERAL DE Courciz, the blind soldier of the Empire, whom we introduced to 
our readers in the earlier portion of our narrative, was both wealthy and child- 
less. As a natural consequence, his relatives were all jealous of the influence 
of his still handsome wife, whose devotion was attributed to an unworthy desire 
of inheriting all his wealth ; the veneration with which she regarded him—the 
patient sweetness which, year after year, sustained her in her efforts to cheer 
his solitude, to their jaundiced minds appeared only as a well-sustained artifice 
ol achieve one ultimate end. No wonder, therefore, they both feared and hated 

er. 

The Visceunt Alfred de Migniot, the son of his only sister, had long been 
accustomed to consider himself as his uncle’s heir ; and when the health of the 
veteran began visibly to break, became unremitting in his interested attentions. 
He had not forgotten the offers of Captain Helsman, his hiats about the jewels, 
and the still darker insinuations he had thrown out of the early errors of the 
woman he had so heartlessly plundered. 

We have seen how the attempt upon the life of Lord Charles Murray enabled 
Lilini to defeat his purpose of completing the ruin he had planned, by selling to 
the calculating nephew the proofs of his aunt’s supposed frailty. Although 
disappointed in obtaining them, the noble Viscount had gained a certain clue 
to the past, which he was far too skilful not to use to his own ends. Taking ad- 
vantage of the weakened mind oi his relative, he artfully commenced opera- 
tions, by obscure hints of the fidelity of his wife, and pointed out how easy it 
= ‘or an unprincipled woman to deceive a husband whom Providence had so 
afflicted. ° 

At first these insinuations were heard with angry impatience, if not indigna.- 
tion ; but gradually they were listened to, and, if not believed, entertained. 
The temper of the General became irritable ; and the forbearance, the untiring 
kindness of Madame de Courcie—the qualities of heart which ought to have 
given the lie to the unmanly insinuations of her — were construed into 
fear—proofs of a remorseful conscience. 

Unfortunately, there were circumstances in the memory of the man thus 
cruelly deceived which rendered him more credulous than he might otherwise 
have been. Adelaide had frankly told him, when he solicited her hand, that 
she had loved another—that her heart was buried in his grave. When the 
high-minded woman confessed this, it was without the slightest intention to 
deceive. Had she dreamt that the object of her affection was still living, nut 
even the harsh command of her father, Colonel Hardy, much as she feared him, 
would have induced her to become his wife. 

When the jealousy and wounded pride of the old soldier had been worked to 
the proper pitch, Alfred de Migniot hinted at the satisfaction his aunt would 
doubtless feel in the event of being left a wealthy widow. It was a delicate 
point to touch upon ; and had not his relative been stung almost to madness by 
his excited feelings, the sordid motive must have been detected. 

‘7 will leave her a beggar!’ exclaimed the blind man, passionately. 

‘* Would you believe it, boy ; in my foolish confidence—my abused affection 
—misled by her seeming virtue, I have bequeathed her all I possess? But it 
is not too late,’’ he added, ‘‘ to punish her.”’ 

Could he have seen the expression of his nephew’s countenance on hearing 
this announcement, he would have required no further proof of the artifice 
which had been practiced on him. 

‘Go to-morrow to my notary,’’ he added. 

‘*It is not so pressing,’’ observed the Viscount, with a smile of joy ; ‘‘ you 
can wait.’ 

‘*Not a day—not an hour,’’ replied the General. ‘If I cannot protect my 
honor, I can at least guard my fortune from her designs. I forbid you to ap- 
pear in my presence,’’ he added, ‘“‘ without him. My resolution is final, irre- 
vocable.’’ 

The above conversation took place in the evening, and the calumniator soon 
afterwards took his leave. 

Madame de Courcie had marked with intense anguish the growing estrange- 
ment of her husband, and but too well divined the cause. It was not the pros- 
pect of losing his wealth that afflicted her—in her heart there was no room for 

-the calculations of sordid interest ; it was the loss of his confidence and esteem 
which wrung her heart. She had no friend to advise or support her, and her 
lips were sealed by the recollection of the past, which, although without guilt, 
she lacx+d courage to explain. 

How frequently has it been observed that night brings counsel! During the 
hours of his restless vigil—for sleep was denied him—General de Coureie had 
time to weigh over in his mind not only the accusations which had been 
instilled into it, but the character of the woman whom he was about to deprive 
of fortune, and cast, in the event of his death, helpless on the world. The 
former was unsupported by the shadow of evidence—the latter had been uni- 
formly dignified, retiring, and affectionate. No wonder that the question 
arose whether he bad not come to a conclusion too hastily. 

“The greatest criminal is not judged unheard,’ he murmured to himself. 
‘*] will speak with Adelaide in the morning. True, I cannot detect either the 
blush of shame or innocence on her features; but her voice will tell me 
whetlfer she has been wronged or not: I will trust to that.” 

Again, when he recollected the silence with which his wife had listened to 
hints and reproaches evidently pointed at her own conduct, his suspicions 
returned with all their force, and he accused himself for a blind confiding fool 
to hope against hope, and trust against conviction. 

Still he kept his first resolve, and on the following morning, when his wife 
repaired to his apartment to inquire how he had passed the night, she found 
him seated in his chair, calm and serious, not as he had of late so frequently 
been—irritable and unjust. 

** You are better,”’ she exclaimed, delighted with the change. ‘‘I am certain 
you are better. Are you not?’’ 

‘* Give me your hand, Adelaide.’’ 

She placed it in his, and her husband gently kissed her on the forehead. 

«Jt may be the last,’’ he thought. ‘So much for human weakness. 
sternest of mankind must pay their tribute.”’ 

“I am better,’”’ said General de Courcie, replying to her question; ‘ but I 
fear it is that treacherous lull, that cessation from pain which precedes the 
final change, and warns us that we must part from all that time hath endeared 
or love e’er gave.’’ 

‘Speak not so sadly,’’ interrupted his wife; ‘‘ I know that all must dic.’’ 

‘* All,”? repeated her husband, solemnly; ‘it is then the secret of all hearts 
w''l be laid bare—the veil of deceit cunning hath weaved be rent aside—the 
mask fall from the face of hypocrisy! How many a heart,’’ he added, ‘‘ now 
happy in its confidence, will find that happiness has been a deception; and 
mourn over the errors and frailties of the beiag it most loved !’’ 

‘* True,’’ answered Adelaide, musingly. 

‘But there has been no such decep ion between us,’’ continued the blind 
man, in a voice of emotion. ‘ You have never sported with the name confided 
to your honor—outraged the misfortunes of t e man who loved and trusted 
you by fixing on his brow the brand of shame? No, no; it would be too 
horrible, too vile—impossible! The wife of General de Courcie,’’? he added, 
‘*is incapable of such treachery.’’ 

** You know she is,’’ answered the lady, with quiet dignity. 

‘* You have never deceived me ?’”’ 

‘6 Never.’ 

The husband’r suspicions began to vanish; an instant more, a: 
have pressed her to his heert. 

‘* Nor concealed anything from me, Adelaide?’’ le said. ‘ Answer me that 
question, only that, and I shall be satisfied. You start! I feel your hand 
tremble in mine. It is true then! all that I have refused to credit is true,” 
he added, bitterly; ‘‘and the honor the enemies of bis country couid never 
tarnish, is sul’ied by a woman.”’ 

‘* Have I deserved these unjust suspicions ?’’ exclaimed his wife, with difii- 
culty repressing her tears; ‘‘are they worthy of you or me? When you asked 
me to share your name J told you that my affections had been another’s,”’ 

‘* And that he was dead,’’ interrupted the General; ‘‘ was that true ?’’ 

**] believed so.’’ 

‘* Believed so!’’ repeated her husband, furiously. “Iseeitall. Viper— 
thing without shame or blush—the darkness of my eyes has fallen om my 
heart. Leave me, lest, maddened by the sense of my dishonor, I forget that 
you are a woman—begone, and bear with you the curse of the confiding fool 
you have betrayed !” 

‘*No! no!” shrieked the unhappy creature, sinking on her knees; “ you 
wrong me: by all that the heart holds sacred, you wrong me—I am inno 
cent !’’ 

General de Courcie repeated the word “ innocent,’* with a scornful mocking 
laugh, and pointed to the door, which at the same instant opene:l to give 
admittance to the Count Lilini. 

The Spaniard comprehended at once the nature of the scene he had inter- 
rupted; and, advancing into the room, he raised Adelaide from her suppliant 
position. 

“*Go,”’ he whispered, “ and leave me with your husband.” 

** Who spoke ?’? demanded the infuriated man. 

Your friend Lilini.’’ 

Lilini,”” repeated the blind man; ‘yes! yes! you are a friend. Were 
truth and honor banished from the world, they would still find a shrine in that 
manly heart.’’ 

** And yet you may live to doubt even me,’’ observed his visitor, who had 
led Madame de Courcie to the door of the room and returned. 

** Impossible !’’ exclaimed the General; ‘an angel’s warning could never 
shake my strong :aith in your worth. Friend! brother! preserver!’’ he 
added, ‘‘ you have arrived at a mom: at when your presence was most needed. 
The woman whom you saw kneeling at my feet 4 

“ Your wife,’’ interrupted his hearer 

‘Has dishonored me. 

‘Had any other tongue pronounced that calumny,” answered Lilini, 
life should have answered it. She is purity itself.’ 


** But you do not know——”’ 
“ 
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yielded to the impression—how 
Laten to me,’’ he continued; “ tt tr tne that I eoovelied 
:8 I said but now, may lead you to doubt even me.” 


“To doubt you ?”’ 
“ At the age of eighteen I first became uainted with your wif. Start 


not; you know all. Not more freely I confess myself to Heaven 

than to you. We loved. You know all that word implies in hearts like ours 

with innocence and truth. At that od of m pt ye one es 
no 


elder brother, unwisely left the guardian of my little fortune. 
his consent to our iage, cer-ain that it would not only be refused, but the 
stern parent of Adelaide informed of our attachment. I confided toa pa 
} advised a private marriage. It took place, he procuring the licence 

e priest.’’ 

“What do I hear?’’ exclaimed the astonished General; “are the fiends 
mocking me ?’”’ 

“Patience, old soldier,” said Lilini, kindly; ‘the rest will soon be told. 
The friend I so blindly trusted proved a disappointed rival. The licence he had 
procured was a forged one, the priest an impostor. Indignant at the discovery, 
I reproached bo and my brother, who, it appears, acted in concert with 
him, of their al treachery. A struggle ensued—a shot was fired, and 
my false brother fell. 

‘<T had friends,’”? resumed the speaker, ‘‘ who concealed me from the pur- 
suit actively set on {oot, for it was given out that I had sought by fratricide 
to inherit the estate of my forefathers. As ill blood had long existed between 
us, the story was generally believed by all but one, who had witnessed the 
whole transaction. He ventured to proclaim my innocence, and paid with his 
life the penalty of his rashness. They murdered him.” 

*¢ And your brother ?”’ 

“Lived to beccme a husband and a father. My death was generally cre- 
dited. Adelaide supported her grief in silence. You met, proposed to her, 
and became what I once fondly hoped to be—her husband.’ 

“And yet she knew that she had been betrayed,’”’ observed the General, 
bitterly. 

“Not for years afterwards,’? answered Lilini, ‘‘ or a sense of honor would 
have obliged her to avow all. Have you forgotten how frequently I refused 
an introduction to your family ?—how reluctantly I asvented to it at your 
repeated solicitation? A painful step was necessary to inform Adelaide of my 
existence, and explain the mystery which rendered her legally your wife.”’ 

«Since then?’’ gasped his hearer. 

‘¢ Since then,”’ repeated the narrator of these melancholy events, ‘she has 
been to me as a sister.’’ 

The hu: band repeated the word doubt‘ully. 

‘¢ Man !’’ exclaimed Lilini, passionately, ‘‘ have you neither heart nor brain ? 
—are both closed against conviction? This ungencrous suspicion forees me to 
remind you of the occasion that made us friends at Toulouse. When the 
charge of the British cavalry had le't you wounded and defenceless, who 
regardless of his own danger, dragged you from the heaps of slain, and saved 
your life? Had I hesitated but for an instant, the barrier between myself-and 
the woman I once madly loved would have been removed: honor impelled me 
to the act, for you were the husband of Adelaide.”’ 

True ! trae !’’ 

‘Could a brother have tended you with greater care—have watched more 
patiently by your fevered couch—than he did whom you now suspect? What 
dreamers are we,’’? he added, bitterly: ‘‘ with all my past experience in the 
ingratitude of the world, I weakly believed that one man still existed capable 
of judging, uninfluenced by passion or weakne 5, of a friend.” 

‘Forgive me Lilini,’’ said the General, deeply moved. ‘TI am enfeebled 
by sickness; my heart has been wrung by the poison instilled intoit. My 
confidence is unshaken: there is my hand; if you can grasp it, do so, and the 
last doubt will vanish from my mind.”’ 

The next instant they were warmly pressed together. 

““ Where is my wife ?’’ added the speaker. 

The Count rung the bell twice, and Madame slowly entered the room. It 
was the signal agreed upon between her defender and herself. Her agitation 
was so great that she tottered rather than walked towards the chair in which 
her husband was seated, and sank at his feet. 

‘Not there,” faltered the blind man, raising her, ‘“ but to my heart. It 
is your home.’”’ 

** You know all ?”’ faltered the lady. 

** All,”’ he repeated. 

‘* And forgive me my silence ?”’ 

A kiss was the seal of reconciliation. The Count witnessed it without a 
pang; for he had truly stated that the once idolised Adelaide was to him only 
as a sister. 

With a smile of satisfaction he left the room, and returned to his friends 
at theig hotel. 

When Alfred de Migniot arrived at a later hour in the day with the notary, 
he was received by his uncle in the library. The veteran had his will before 
him. Handing it to the man of law, he directed him to read it aloud. By it 
everything was left to his wife. 

‘«Ts it legal in every point ?’’ demanded the General, as he concluded; ‘‘ not 
one loophole for litigation or dispute ?”’ 

** Not one.”’ 

‘‘Tmpossible to make it more binding ?’’ 

‘‘ Impossible,’ repeated the notary: “ but, if I rightly understood the in- 
structions of the Viscount,.it was to cancel it that my presence was required.” 

‘(On the contrary,’”’ replied the blind man, ‘‘I confirm it in —_ ya, 
in token of my unbroken confidence in the affection and purity of the woman 
whom my interested relative has so foully calumniated. Begone!’ he added, 
rising from his seat; ‘‘yovr acts are known, your motives clear. Leave the 
house of the man you have outraged, and darken his doors no more !”’ 

The disappointed nephew would fain have expostulated, but an impatient 
wave of the hand warned him that it would be useless. 

He had played his stake like an unprincipled gamester, and lost it. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


A Patent Horszr Pump.—tThis is an ingenious contrivance for 
making horses and cattle draw the water from the well for their own drinking. 
An inclined plane reaches to the water trough, which plane is made to de- 
scend by the weight of the animal, and in descending, by means of wheels 
and chains, it raises a bucket of water and pours it into the Tc. Each ani- 
mal raises a quantity of water proportionate to its weight. horse will bring 
up a full bucket, but a sheep, having less weight, will only draw up perhaps a 
sixth of a bucket. A valve is placed in the bucket, through which escap?s ali 
the excess of water beyond the rey f the animal standing on the plaiform 
is able todraw. Thus every weight placed on the platform will draw sone 
quantity of water. Weare informed that this simple contrivance will save 
more labor on a farm, than any other mechanical invention except tLe plough. 
it is easy of construction, and no more jiable to get out of or er than a com- 
mon well and pump. Mr. Dyer is disposing of territorial patent rights, to use 
and sell the machine. 


Mr. D. Robertson, of Wolcottsville, has made application for a 
patent pocket of his invention, to be located in one’s boot. Itis so arrange lt 
as to be a perfectly safe receptacle for surplus cash and valuable papers, ant 
the light-fingered gentry will be likely to get more ‘‘ kicks than coppers” i 
they attempt to open it. 

Gas Map® From WATER.—All attempts to manufacture gas from 
water alone, had heretofore been a complete failure ; Payne’s Gas, Turpentine 
and Water Gas, Water and Platina Gas, and many such like have all proved 
either impracticable or inferior to the coal and wood gas now in use. A French 
chemist, M. Gillard, has at la-t discovered and put into actual use the gas 
made from water, not in the laboratory nor at an exhibition, but in ilumina- 
ting a whole town ; the ancient city of Narbonne, France, glories in a light, 
the elements of which are drawn from its antique and beautiful canal, the 


fiame looking like the electrical light, dazzling but not tiresome, as white as 
can be, without vacillation or smell; all burners being similar to so many 
planets. Under the influence of this new light objects such as flowers or 


garments preserve their natural color as they look with the sun; crowds are 
flocking from a distance to behold the new triumph of human science. M. 
Gillard exhibited at the gas works an apparatus fur warming and cooking by 
means of the new gas ; a kettle full of coll water was put in ebullition by a 
single burner in one mipvute and a half, by blowing with a pipe ; copper and 
iron were reddened, and glass melted almost instantaneously. 


THE Dynamoscope.—Stethoscopic ausculation established a prin- 
ciple—thanks to M. Laennac—which has at length produced the Dynamoscope ; 
perhaps its greatest service. Other Frenchmen bad made some approaches in 
their efforts to find a mechanical guage for the animal economy—M. Bonnet, 
for example, with his age telling Spirometre, and M. Guillet with his Pneuma- 
tometre—but M. Colloagues appears to have won all the honors of discovery by 
his little steel ear-trumpet, which reports to the practised ear the organic 
action and actual condition of the eniire body at any given momen —guages 
its vital force, its age, health and temperature—indicates the course and the 
event of diseases, &. The marvellous little instrument, which would seem to 
leave ‘‘ clairvoyance’’ without an apology, is said to be the final result of 
experiments in ausculation which led to the discovery that all vital organization 
gives out an audible sound—a low hum, accompanied by very distinct crackling. 
There sounds may be discerned, we are told, by an acute ear, but more dis- 
tinctly with the aid of a steel or cork conductor ; and they are said to vary in 
a measurable manner with the age, temperament, health and seasons, to indi- 
cate the difference between the effects of fatigue and disease, appareat and real 
death, &c. In complete paralysis, epilepsy and the like, they entirely disap- 
pear, though they continue for ten or fifteen minutes after the cessation of 
pulsation and respiration in death. They are also heard in amputated limbs 
for some minutes after the operation—as some creatures appear_to be alive 
after losing their heads. The humming (bourdonnement) appears in every part 
of the body to which the instrument may be applied, but the crepitation only at 
the extremities of the fingers and toes—when one of them is placed in its bowl. 
We are not aware that any theory has been deduced from these singular re- 
sults of this new course of physiological inquiry. 


Gun-Cotton.—Experiments have been made on a grand scale 
with gun-cotton. It was found to answer much better than gunpowder for 
military mining purposes, ‘‘ as the explosive power was grevter, and there was 
not the least smoke in the galleries.’’ The artillery bas already two “ gun- 
cotton”’ batteries, but experiments are still made, as it has been remarked that 
chaygeti with gun-cotton are mre liable to Wurst than thuse in which 
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‘(FIRE TOWER’’ OF CINCINNATI, ERECTED ON THE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 

Tus city of Cincinnati is 
divided into four districts, 
which form complete 
squares. On one of the cen- 
tral corners of these squares, 
and of course in the centre 
of the fire department, 
stands the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, upon which the citi- 
zens erected a tower at their 
own expense, and donated 
it with’one of the “steamers”’ 
to the fire department. This 
is the only “fire tower’ in 
the city, and for its com- 
pleteness deserves an espe- 
cial notice. Its sides are 
pierced with glass windows, 
which command a view of 
every part of the city. It 
is occupied by two watch- 
men who are night and 
day on duty, relieving each 
other every six hours. In 
the centre of the tower is a 
large wooden cylinder, 
which resembles the mast 
of a vessel. Through this, 
by appropriate machinery, 
works the signal apparatus, 
which consists of four glass 
globes fastened upon a shaft 








THE PIPE OF THM STEAM TIRE ENGINE. 
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THE STATLER ATIACHED TO TPE FOURTH DISTRICT STEAM ENGINE HOUSE, 


at alternate distances. These globes are about fifteen 
inches in diameter and are covered with red flannel 
cloth ; in the day time from a distance they appear like 
solid balls, at night they are illuminated, and appear a 
brilliant red. Upon an alarm of fire the watchman im- 
mediately, by the aid of a crank, hoists one, two, three 
or four balls above the top of the tower, according to 
the district in which the fire may be, and at the same 
time, without leaving his place, by the aid of a lever 
conveniently placed, he strikes the alarm upon a bell 
weighing six thousand five hundred and forty-nine 
pounds, provided for that purpose, and which is placed 
on the farther end of the roof of the Institute. On 
the ground floor next to the Mechanics’ Institute is the 
fourth district engine house. The tower is furnished 
with a speaking tube communicating with this house, so 
that the moment a fire is discovered the watchman an- 
nounces the fact to the firemen in the engine house 
below, and gives the district in which it is raging, also 
to the other engines, which under most circumstances 
pass the fourth district house, ana thus they obtain the 
information of the exact location of the fire. To give as 
complete an idea as possible of the utility and efficiency 
of the Cincinnati fire department, we have adopted the 
fourth district house for our series of illustrations. 

These ‘seven fire engine houses of Cincinnati are not 
little «« cubbys,” such as we have in New York, but sub- 
stantial edifices, ocoupying two lots, and fifty feet wide. 
They are built so that throughout the day they are 
literally open to the passers-by thronging the streets, 
and any one who chooses can walk in and inspect the 
different things connected with these useful buildings. 
The large “steamer’’ stands on one side with its pipe 
directly under a funnel, so that the smoke from the 
slumbering fires of the furnace escape out of the roof; 
beneath the engine is a brick well to catch any cinders 
which might fall and litter the floor, or endanger the 
safety of the building. Alongside stand two carts, each 
carrying two thousand feet of hose; they are so large 
that our New York hose carts look like toys by the 
contrast, and instead of being dragged by fifty men 
and boys one horse efficiently does the labor. There 
is also to be seen what appears to be a small hand-cart, 
which contains the fuel taken to the fire to supply 
steam. This cart is attached to the hose when it goes 
to the fire. In the fourth district house is to be seen 
the only hook and ladder carriage in Cincinnati! It 
is drawn by two horses, and accompanied by the captain 
and a small number of men, 


E. G. MEGRUE, ESQ., CHIEF OF TIE CINCINNATI FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


AMBROTYPED BY CARPENTER, OF CINCINNATI. 
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FIRE ENGINE DEPARTMENT OF THE CITY OF CINCINNATI, OHIO.;— 
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SIGNAL APPARATUS OF THE FIRE 
TOWER OF CINCINNATI. 


1, 2, 3, 4, Rownd glass balls. Al 
Coil of gutta percha pipe three inch s 
in diameter, which connects the un- 
right shaft (which is also a large gas 
prpe) with the fixed pipe below, and 
allows the balls to be raised or lowered. 
M, The crank which hoists the ba la, 
either one or all, above the top of the 
tower. n,n, Weights to steady the 
machinery as it moves up and down. 
When all the balls are visible the high- 
est one is twenty feet above the top of 
the tower. 


At the back of the house, and o 
the same floor, is a Jarge stable, rn 
ning the entire width of the building, 
containing six of the finest draught 
horses in the country. Attached ‘o 
the fourth district “steamer,” o:e 
four grays, perfect matches; tle 
largest weighs one thousand five hur - 
dred pounds, the smallest one thirteen 
hundred and fifty. Each horse his 
its name, and answers to it with great 
intelligence. These horses stand all 
day with their trappings on, ready to 
work ata moment’s notice. Atnight 
the harness, which, by the way, is 
in one piece, is taken off. As fhe 
men attached to the engine all sleep 
in the house, each horse has a person 
especially appointed to bring him 
out; consequently, at night, the in- 
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INTERIOR OF THE FOURTH DISTRICT STEAM FIRE ENGINE HOUSE, CINCINNATI. 


stant the alarm is given, cach horse is in an incredible short space 
of time harnessed and in his place. In many instances the men 
have been in bed asleep, the horses lying in their stalls, and 
in two minutes from the time the alarm was given, men, horses, 
and engine and hose were on their way to the fire. 

The officers of a steamer consist of a foreman, assistant-foreman, 
pipeman, fireman and driver. On the alarm being given, the 
fireman rushes to the furnace and with a torch lights the fire un- 
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MAYOR THOMAS RECEIVING THE INVITED GUESTS AT THE DEPOT OF THE LITTLE MIAMI RAILRO\b 
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der all the surface of the grate; the engineer takes his place in 
front of the engine, his duty being to turn on and off the steam, 
as the foreman may direct; the driver springs into the saddle 
on the near horse and guides the near leader with a rein; the 
off horses he controls by voice and whip. In proceeding to a fire, 
the two hose carts lead and clear the way, and the steamer 
follows at a short distance, so that in case of another coming 
through a cross street the driver can signal the steamer to pull 
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up; if nothing is in the way the steamer rattles over the pave- 
ments like flying artillery. ; 

On arriving at a fire the driver takes his horses into a neighbor- 
ing street, or any convenient place, and never leaves his charge. 
The two suction pipes are instantly lifted from their hooks and 
placed in a cistern (the streets being amply provided with them), 
and then all that is necessary to do is to attach the hose and 
everything is ready. And all this is done with precision and 
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quietness ; and instead of seeing a crowd of men and boys, in 
each others’ way, in New York and other Atlantic cities, you see 
an engine of a dozen times the power of our best hand engine 
controlled by a few persons, not a word being spoken, the re- 
mainder of the company meantime being engaged in ordinary 
duties about the burning building. 

The contrivances to raise steam almost on the instant are very 
happy. The boiler is flat, rendering a large surface of grate 
necessary. The wood is distributed thinly over the grate, and, 
as we have already stated, is fired in every part by atorch. In 
the boiler there is no more water than can with great promptness 
be converted into vapor; this done, a little engine, designated 
“the doctor,” supplies fresh water enough to make another respi- 
ration of steam, and then another, and so on as long as the motive 
power is needed. ‘T'wo safety valves are attached to each boiler, 
one only of which is under the control of the engineer, so that if 
he gets enthusiastic and shuts down the valve, he cannot by his 
ill-timed zeal, as was the case on a former melancholy occasion, 
cause an explosion. 

The force of the water is so great that it requires two men to 
hold the end of the hose (see illustration), while the third with 
the nozzle directs the stream. ‘The nozzles are for utility and not 
for beauty, being only eighteen inches long, and therefore easily 
inserted into any opening that offers, that leads to the heart of 
the devouring element. 

After a fire, the engines return at walking pace to their differ- 
ent station-houses. We were much amused at the way the 
driver backed the cumbrous machine into the house with the 
four horses, which was done by whip and command alone. In- 
side the house is a tube or funnel fixed to the roof; the engine 
must be backed so that the funnel comes under this tube to 
allow the smoke to escape. This was done while the horses were 
attached. The driver then took his horses from the traces—-the 
firemen cleaned out the furnace and relaid the fuel for the next 
occasion it would be needed. This is done by first putting a tier 
of shaviugs on the grate which covers the whole surface of the 
boiler ; then a tier of splinters or laths on top of the shavings ; 
then the ordinary blocks of wood in general use. As soon as 
the fire is lighted and the steam well up, the fire is continued 
with coal. ‘The engineer and the rest of the firemen then polish 
the engine, and ina short time it is in the same state as when it 
went from the house. The average of the fires which take place, 
according to the Chief's statement, is not more than one per week, 
and sometimes as long as three weeks elapsed without having to 
turn out. Such is the sense of security which citizens feel in 
Cincinnati, that we were informed by several persons that if a 
fire should happen in the house next their own they would not 
think of moving a single article of furniture. 

The force of water thrown by these machines is so powerful, 
that if people interfere with the firemen by crowding too near, 
they turn the hose on them, the water of which pushes them 
down, and they scamper off as best they can, taking the thing as 
a good joke, and afterwards keep as far as is necessary away. 
Instead of a great number of men, boys and loafers being con- 
gregated about a fire, as is the case in our Eastern cities, all that 
one can see are the large engines taking up their stations—some- 
times four or five hundred feet from the fire—only two persons 
near them, viz., the engineer and fireman. These powerful ma- 
chines then commence doing their work quietly and more effici- 
ently than hundreds of men could do it. 

This steam fire department was organized by Miles Green- 
wood, and it was through his influence that the old department 
was reorganized. 

When going to a fire, the horses seemed as anxious and 
as excited as the men, and the instant the bell was sounded they 
knew the moment for going on duty had arrived. 

The steam is generally got up in seven minutes from the 
time the furnaces are fired, and we believe that it has never 
happened that it was not ready when the engine arrived at the 
scene of action. 

The inventor of the fire engines suggests that the insur- 
ance companies should make it a part of the agreement with 
insurers, more especially in regard to warehouses, to have 
a large iron pipe, six inches in diameter, fixed perpendicularly 
in the side of the wall of every building, midway between 
the front and rear, with a hose hole on every story. By this 
arrangement, in times of fire, the steamer’s hose could be 
attached to this perpendicular pipe, and thus facilitate the fire- 
men, who would be relieved of the necessity of carrying a large 
quantity of hose into the upper parts of buildings. 

In Cincinnati, for the most dangerous wooden tenements not 
more than one-half per cent. is asked for insurance. 








OTELIA CLAYTON; 


OR, 
THE FORSAKEN BRIDE. 


BY MISS A. E. DUPUY. 
AUTHOR OF THE “‘ COUNTRY NEIGHBORHOOD,” ‘‘ HUGUENOT 
EXILES,’’ ETC. 


The preceding chapters may be found in the monthly part for June. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Wirn that wild cry, Dora sank insensible upon the breast of 
Clayton, and he turned to Col. Wentworth as he clasped the nerve- 
less form, with the belief that while a hope remained that life still 
animated it, he would not permit her again to be thrown into the 
power of her father. He was right, for the horror-stricken man 
spoke in husky tones, 

‘Let us take her away—she may not be fatally wounded, and 
after this outrage Dick Wentworth shall never claim her again. 
Lose no time, Arthur, the house is aroused.” 

He seized the lantern, and the two dashed forward through the 
alley; voices and lights were flitting about and windows were raised 
in every direction, while people called out to know what was the 
matter. Regardless of the tumult they left behind, the two fugitives 
sped on toward the gate, which was left wide open by the negro boy 
in his fright at the report of the pistol, and the carriage was gained 
before a clue was obtained to the course they had taken. 

Col. Wentworth jumped in and received the senseless girl in his 
arms; he called out to the driver, 

“Your reward shall be doubled if you take us to the steamer 
Lysander, which lies at the landing, in as short a time as possible.” 

The door was no sooner closed on Clayton than the man whipped 
his horses into a gallop, and pay went like the wind toward the 
point named. Col. Wentworth placed his hand on the heart of his 
niece and felt that it yet throbbed with life; uttering a fervent ejacu- 
lation of thanks, he then passed it over her dress and face to ascer- 
tain if blood was flowing from any vital portion of her person. It 
was yet intensely dark, for the moon had set and heavy clouds veiled 
the stars. The carriage mee had not been lighted, lest they might 
betray the vicinity of the vehicle while it waited for its passengers, 
and im this terrible uncertainty they were whirled toward the 
steamer. sry” the hand of Dora came in contact with that 
of Clayton, and he felt that it was cold and damp; clasping it in 
both his own, the warm slippery feeling of welling blood caused him 
to utter a cry. 

“TI have found it! her arm, her hand are covered with blood! oh! 
my God! this is too terrible! Can we never get to a light to see 
what fatal thing has happened ?” 

“We are rapidly nearing the landing, I see the lantern at the 
steamer’s bow; courage, calmness now are worth everything to this 

child. J believe no vital wound has been received; take my 
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handkerchief and bind it around the arm to stop the flow of blood. 
It is that, probably, which keeps her insensible.” 

Clayton obeyed as well as he could in the darkness, and in a few 
more moments the carriage drew up in front of the steamer. ' The 
watchman was on deck, and he came at once with a lantern to the 

gway and lowered it with the assistance of aman he aroused 
eos his slumber for that purpose. Anxious to avoid observation as 
much as possible, Col. Wentworth carried the light form of Dora in 
his own arms, merely saying to the man, 

“This is the sick lady who was ex at this hour; show me 
her state-room ; and you, driver, wait for me here. I shall return to 
the hotel again with you.” 

Devoured by anxiety to ascertain the injury Dora had received, 
Arthur followed closely, and while the man who accompanied them 
was leisurely lighting the lamp on that side of the chandelier 
nearest her state-room, Clayton said to him, 

“That will not be sufficient light. The young lady is very ill, 
and I believe is quite insensible. Give us your lantern.” 

“It’s agin the rules to have a candle in the state-rooms, but ef 
the young gal is sick, I ’spose you must see what is the matter with 
her. Tho’ it’s a strange time o’ night to bring a sick woman on a 
steamboat.” ‘ 

By this time Dora was placed upon the bed by her uncle, and 
throwing open the door of the lantern, the light streamed upon her 

allid face. On removing her bonnet, a long tress of hair fell 

oosely from it, and the two uttered an exclamation of horror when 
they saw that the bullet had grazed her temple, cutiing off the hair 
an clightly excoriating the flesh. 

“6 air’s breadth nearer and she never would have breathed 
again,” said Col. Wentworth, with a shudder. 

“Oh! it is a narrow escape that wretched man has made from 
killing his own daughter.” 

He tenderly touched the wounded arm and carefully unwound the 
folds of silk in which Arthur had lately enveloped it; sensibility 
was wr! returning, for she moaned slightly and made a faint 
effort to withdraw her hand from his clasp. On laying the arm 
bare, a wound reaching nearly from the wrist to the elbow was 
visible, which seemed to have been made by the bullet coming in 
contact with it as she was in the act of throwing it up. The flesh 
was laid open, but no artery was touched, for the flow of blood was 
partially staunched by the inefficient means already applied. 

Like nearly all Southern planters, Colonel Wentworth was a 

retty good surgeon and lg epee he tore up the cambric hand- 
Rerchief which was found in the pocket of Dora’s dress, and, closin; 
tne wound, bound it up with skill and care. While thus employed, 
Arthur was by no means idle. He found a pitcher of water in the 
cabin, and bathed the pale face of the poor girl until she unclosed 
her eyes with a long tremulous sigh, and looked upon the two who 
were watching her with such intense solicitude. It was several 
moments before she seemed to collect herself sufficiently to recall 
the events of the last hour; but suddenly, she attempted to rise, as 
she muttered, 

‘‘ What has happened? What amI doing here? How did I get 
here ?”’ 

‘I brought you, my dear,” gently replied her uncle. ‘Do you 
not remember you were to come on the steamer to-night, and leave 
for Norfolk in the morning? Mr. Clayton and myself are with you.” 
a - my father ?”’ she vaguely asked, ‘‘ what have you done with 

im ” 

“Oh! he is safe enough; you need have no uneasiness about 
him, I am sure.” 

Something in the tone of her uncle’s voice seemed to touch a 
chord in the jarred brain, and the whole scene through which she 
Phad lately passed flashed upon her. She glanced wildly toward 
Clayton, and, lifting her finger, pointed to the brim of his hat, 
which Colonel Wentworth had not before noticed. It was half torn 
away, and as Dora eg ea her wounded arm, he said, 

wy see it all now, Arthur. To save you, the poor child threw up 
her hand, and herself received the wound which would have been 
fatal to you. At the moment my brother fired, your heads were 
nearly on a line with each other, and the same bullet which cut off 
Dora’s hair would have destroyed you, if she had not turned its 
course by her brave act.” 

“TI owe you my life a second time, Miss Wentworth,” said Clay- 
ton, with earnest feeling. ‘All that is noble and true within me, 
I hereafter dedicate to your service.” 

‘* You owe me nothing—nothing—I saved him from the commis- 
sion of so dread a crime, and that was all I thought of.” 

Tears gushed from her eyes, and her uncle said, 

‘* There must be a chambermaid on board; get the watchman to 
rouse her, Arthur, and tel! her I will pay her well to get up and 
prepare a sick lady for bed. Dora must sleep now, or she will 
awake with a fever in the morning. We cannot afford delay, and I 
will return to the hotel to look after Sim and my baggage. I must 
leave you here a short time to see that my niece is properly at- 
tended to.” 

As Clayton passed out, he quietly lifted the tress of hair which 
had been severed from the temple of Dora, and hastily coiling its 
silken sheen around his finger, placed it carefully within a fold 
of paper and laid it next his heart, as a memento of the incident of 
that night. He had not a doubt that the rapid motion of her arm 
had diverted the course of the ball, which else would have buried 
itself in his brain; and henceforth this braid of hair should be a 
talisman worn as a shield against temptation—against every ignoble 
thought or feeling which might desecrate the life so heroically saved 
by this fragile girl. 

The chambermaid, a bustling, kindhearted negress, was found, 
who rio sooner understood that a lady was ill and needed her assist- 
ance, than she arose with alacrity, and, after a brief delay, pro- 
ceeded to Miss Wentworth’s stateroom. In anticipation of her in- 
tended flight, Dora’s trunks had been brought on board with that of 
Clayton, and, with the aid of her new attendant, the exhausted 
girl was soon placed comfortably in bed. 

There she wept herself to sleep over the incidents of the night, 
but she finally did sleep, though her slumbers were broken by fre- 
quent starts and moans, which showed that the half dormant sensi- 
bilities still quivered from the effects of the blow they had recently 
received. 

In the meantime, Colonel Wentworth returned to the hotel to find 
a knot of curious and inquiring people assembled in the public room, 
who could arrive at no satisfactory conclusion concerning the late 
disturbance. The unlucky black boy had been dragged up for ex- 
amination, as it had been ascertained that the party fired on had 
escaped through the egress afforded them by the gate in his charge. 
With a reckless disregard of facts, he vehemently protested that he 
had no knowledge of the gate being open, and had seen no one since 
the usual hour for locking it up. As Colonel Wentworth entered, 
he was saying, 

‘I clar befo’ de blessed Marster up yonder,” pointing toward the 
sky, ‘ dat I never knowed nothin’ ’tall ’bout dese here people goin’ 
off an’ as to de gate bein’ lef’ open, dat’s neither here nor thar. 
I aint ’countable for other folks openin’ it, arter I’m in my bed, 
I reckon.” 

** But the gate was unlocked, and it is your business to take care 
of the key,”’ said his master. ‘ Tell the truth, boy, for it’s no mat- 
ter if you did let them out; I don’t keep people from going out the 
back way if they preferit. All I wish is to know something certain 
about the affair.” 

‘* Let the lad alone,” said a calm voice, ‘and I will explain all that 
need be known about the matter. I was the chief actor in the scene 
that occurred here to-night; my object was to remove my adopted 
daughter from her father’s authority. The young lady is my niece, 
as some of you probably know, and was legally given to me in her 
childhood. I have educated her as my own, and at the last moment 
her father, in a fit of caprice, refused to let her go with me, though 
he has no home of his own that is suitable to receive herin. By some 
unlucky mischance, he discovered his daughter’s evasion at the mo- 
ment it was taking place, and in a fit of ungovernable fury fired upon 
us. I am happy to assure you that no serious results followed, and 
those who escaped from the alley are safe.’’ 

A voice from the further side of the room asked, ‘‘ What have you 
done with the brother you have robbed of his daughter ?” 

Col. Wentworth turned in the direction of the speaker, but the 
imperfect light showed only the outline of a tall figure with his hat 
drawn over his eyes. He said— 

“I do not know that you have the right to ask the question, but I 
will reply to it, nevertheless. Richard Wentworth is in safe hands, 
and I will answer for his appearance when and where it may become 
necessary.’" 








old gentleman,” 


od that will be than think for, 
erhaps sooner you ~ ‘ 


nded the same voice. ‘‘I was up when this fracas 
and I saw brother carried off by men who claimed him as & 
luna‘ic. Now J know that he is as sane as you or me, and I intend 
to sue out a writ of habeas corpus to-morrow, and have him set at 
liberty. Youw’rea specimen of "brotherly love, I must say; © e 
his child, and shutting him up in a lunatic asylum, until you're 0: 
with the girl. I tell you this won’t do in a free country like ours. 

Col. Wentworth contemptuously replied— : 

“I don’t know who or what you are, sir, who thus take it upon 

ourself to comment upon and interfere with my private affairs; but 
it is very evident that you are no gentleman. I have given such 
explanation of the disturbaace which occurred here to-night as l 
deemed the circumstances of the case demanded. I have acted for 
the best for the parties most nearly concerned, and I leave the result 
to a higher power than can be controlled by human agency.” 

The person he addressed came forward with a revolver in one 
hand and a knife in the other. His eyes sparkled with fury, as he 
said, in a tone of concentrated rage : 

“ You have insulted me, sir, an denied my claim to be considered 
agentleman. As good blood flows in my veins as in your own, and 
I demand instant satisfaction.” 

** Which you shall have,” replied Wentworth, coolly, and he put 
back the bystanders who Goud hove stepped between them. Before 
Walker could prepare himself, by a sudden spring his antagonist 
threw himself upon him, knocked the pistol out of one hand, and 
wrenched the knife from the other. Had the bravo known that the 
man he thus challenged was one of the most accomplished boxers 
and fencers of his day, he would scarcely have ventured to the defi- 
ance, angry as he was at the contemptuous manner of his opponent. 
Strong limbed and active as Walker was, with nearly twenty years 
advantage over Col. Wentworth, he found himself nearly helpless in 
the iron grasp that clutched him, and held him down until he had 
well punished him for his insolence. Some of the bystanders would 
would have interfered, but others withheld them, declaring it should 
be a fair fight, and if the elder could whip the younger man he should 
do it without interference. 

After a few well planted blows, Col. Wentworth threw the robber 
from him half way across the room, and with a face as unruffied as 
if nothing unpleasant had occurred, said— 

‘« Let this teach youto know yourman, you miserable bully, befone 
you again offer to attack another with arms in your hands. The les- 
son I have just given you may be of use in the future, and I would 
advise you to profit by it.” 

Foaming with rage Walker arose, and shaking his clenched hand 
at him, hoarsely said— 

‘“‘ The hour shall come in which this shall be dearly repented. If 
you would escape my vengeance for the insult you have put upon 
me by using your superior strength against me in this ungentlemanly 
manner, accept the challenge I gave. Let us fire across the table, 
until either one or the other falls.” y 

‘*Excuse me—I do not fear your future vengeance, and I have 
affairs of such importance to settle in this world, that I decline 
taking a ticket for the next one quite yet; neither do I think you 
are exactly the sort of person whose welcome there would warrant 
me in sending you on such a journey. I would advise you to go to 
bed, and sleep off the effects of the brandy you have been taking, 
and let me and my affairs alone. No one meddles with me without 
getting more than he bargained for, I can tell you.” 

** You will not fight, then?” 

‘* Not with pistol or bowie-knife ; but I’ll give you another round 
of boxing, if you are not satisfied with what you have already re- 
ceived. I do not choose to fight a duel with such a man as you, but 
I do not scruple to punish your impertinence by giving you a good 
—-. 

«Such a man as I am!” roared Walker, in a transport of fury. 
‘«In this Republic one man is as good as another, and no one can 
réfuse to fight without incurring the charge of cowardice.” 

‘ Different classes of people have different opinions on the same 
subject. I have my own standard, and act up to it. I would advise 
you to keep out of my way, or I willcrush you as I would a viper 
on my path.” 

The speaker turned contemptuously away, and went to the coun- 
ter to pay his bill to the sleepy clerk who sat there on duty through- 
out the greater part of the night. Walker picked up his pistol and 
knife, and with a dark look toward his conqueror, muttered, 

‘¢ And a viper on your path I will prove, whose sting shall be 
deadly to both you and that young man who so cleverly helped you 
off with the girl. I have the means of accomplishing it through 
that band of organized ruffians in the West, with whom I have al- 
ready had some dealings. Oh! never fear—never fear, Col. Went- 
worth, but I shall prove more than a match for you yet, in spite of 
your threats. The finely-tempered steel cuts deep, but the heavy 
claymore crushes at a blow, and your triumph over me shall be of 
brief duration.” 

As Walker approached Colonel Wentworth, he at once recog- 
nized him as the man he had seen in conversation with his brother ; 
and with that fine intuition which some organizations possess, he 
immediately knew that, through his agency, the scene which had so 
bitterly pained him had been brought about. All the antagonism 
in his nature was aroused by the thought, and he was resolute to 
punish at once the creature who had armed the reckless father 
against his only child. Without permitting himself a moment’s re- 
flection, he accepted the defiance as promptly as it was offered, and 
the result has been seen. 

After arousing Sim from his slumbers, and despatching him to the 
boat with his baggage, Colonel Wentworth again entered the car- 
riage, and was driven to Dr. Allen’s. His sense of humanity and 
justice would not permit the wretched father to remain in doubt as 
to the result of his frantic act; and his object was to gain a last in- 
terview with Richard Wentworth, and obtain from him such a pledge 
as would enable him to release him at once from the durance in 
which he was held. Walker’s threat had shown him that an effort 
would be made to remove his brother from the control of Dr. Allien, 
and thus attention be drawn to the unpleasant family difficulties 
which he felt had already caused scandal enough against their name. 
Before this could be done, he was anxious to compromise with 
Richard, and give him his liberty, on the condition that Dora should 
go South with him without further molestation. 

The sun was rising, with brilliant promise of a lovely day, when 
he alighted before the door of Dr. Allen’s mansion, and that gentle- 
man himself came out on the steps to greet him. He looked very 
serious as he said, 

‘‘T am afraid, from your brother’s ravings, that something dread- 
ful has happened. e is impressed with the belief that he has 
either destroyed or dangerously wounded his daughter. I have 
despatched a messenger to ascertain if the young lady is really hurt, 
but he has not yet returned. Tell me at once, I beg, that I may 
relieve his fears.” 

‘IT came myself to lift that?dread from his soul ; though what has 
really happened is terrible enough to arouse remorse in any man 
not given over to utter hardness of heart. Dick aimed to destroy 
the young friend who was assisting me to carry my niece off, but the 
bullet wounded Dora, and she will bear with her to her grave the 
marks of her father’s violence.” 

‘* And what have you done with her? Is she still at the hotel ?”’ 

“No. Iwas resolute that, dead or alive, I would take her with 
me; and on gaining the steamer on which we design leaving this 
morning, I found that an unimportant flesh-wound on the arm was 
the only injury she had received—though the bullet passed so near 
her temple as to rasp the skin and cut off the braid of hair that lay 
upon it.” 

Prhe listener shuddered. 

**That narrow escape from inflicting death upon his child will 
surely exert a salutary influence on Mr. Wentworth. I left him just 
now completely overcome by the dread that is upon him. Will you 
go into him at once, or shall I precede you?” 

‘**T had better see him myself before his feelings have had time to 
react. Much depends on the result of this interview.’’ 

The doctor led the way across the wide hall into a small reception 
room, where Richard Wentworth sat with his head upon a table, and 
his hands thrown hopelessly above them. Heavy sighs broke from 
his breast, and he seemed overwhelmed with anguish. He did not 
heed their entrance, and Dr. Allen went quite up to him and touched 
him before he looked around. The physician quietly said, 

‘*Mr. Wentworth, I have news for you—good news.” 

He sprang up, as if he had received an electric shock. 

**Good news! good! My daughter, then, is safe! I did not kill 
her! But to make the news really good, you must add that my shot 
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told on that infernal scoundrel that was holding 
her in his arms when I fired. I hope young Clay- 
ton is dead, and I am ready to abide the penalty 
of taking his life in such a cause. No jury of fa- 
thers can be found to condemn me, and I am willing 
to be tried for the crime.” 

The hard exultation in his voice caused the two 
listeners to glance toward each other in dismay at 
this unexpected revulsion. The physician said, 

«1 think your mind must be at discord with itself 
when you speak thus of the destruction of a fellow 
creature. A man with such feelings is dangerous 
to the world at large, and I really think you will be 
better for a few more weeks beneath my discipline. 

«* You mistake, doctor; my mind is ay at dis- 
cord with all the rest of the world; but I can tell 
you all the cold water from Niagara can’t take the 
fixed ag ee of my soul away. If Dora lives, as 
you say, I will have her back, or lose my life in the 

ttempt to gain possession of her. Is Arthur Clay- 
ton dead ?”’ : : 

«« Let your brother answer, as he is here to relieve 
your anxiety on the score of your daughter’s safe- 
7 Col. Wentworth had hitherto remained near the 
door, but he now advanced, and seriously said, 

“Clayton is not dead; but in throwing up her 
arm to shield him from your mad attempt to take 
his life, Dora was wounded.” 

Richard suddenly resumed his seat, and grew 
very pale. He slowly and vindictively said, 

oThis consummates my hatred to the boy; she 
—she suffers en Ais account. Is she in danger? 
Of what nature is the wcund? I did not mean to 
hurt her, and you and he caused all that has hap- 
pened. May sudden destruction fall on me if I 
ever forgive either of you.” 

Col. Wentworth listened in disgust to this reve- 
tion of bitter feeling ; he coldly said, 

‘‘It matters very little now to either Clayton or 
myself what your resentment may be; Dora’s 
wound will not be fatal, and I have taken measures 
to remove her with me. It is better to travel as an 
invalid than to risk falling again into your power.” 

«Tt must be a mere scratch then, and I need not 
have thrown away so much anxiety on the little 
wretch who is so anxious to get away from me. It 
is your turn now, Ned Wentworth, but when I 
once get out of this den, I will show you that you 
shall not have things your own way. Before I was 
dragged here, I found means to speak to the friend 
who gave me the warning that Dora was playing 
me false; before another day has passed he will take 
measures to prove that I am not insane, and I shall 
be free to circumvent you in my turn.” 

“I came hither, Dick, to offer you freedom with- 
out the interven:ion of a third party, if you will 
listen to terms.” 

‘Speak on; though I have no idea that I shall 
accede to any offer you can make.” 

‘* You must be aware of the difficulty of proving 
yourself to be sound in mind, when a competent 
physician pronounces you in a fit state to be taken 
care of in such a house as this. Consent that 
Dora shall go quietly with me, and you shall be 
freed instantly; you can return with me to the 
city, and even see her before we leave, if you wish 
to do so.”’ 

“ Never will I accept such terms! Let Dr. Allen 
swear that I am insane if her dares; and I will 
prove against you both this infamous conspiracy to 
deprive me of my freedom, that my daughter may 
be taken from my protection.” 

“But Dick, if you drive me to it, I will put 
forward my legal loin on Dora. I believe now, it 
would have been the simplest and most direct 
method to gain that control over her fate, which 
is now necessary to her fuutre happiness. I would 
as soon throw the child to an enraged tiger, as 
suffer you to remove her to your home, after all 
that has passed.” 

** You will take her to yours to find her mother, 
and to marry Arthur Clayton,” was the furious 
reply; ‘‘and [ swear that I would sooner she had 
been killed by my hand last night, than to permit 
her to live for such a destiny.” 

Col. Wentworth turned away, and slowly left 
the room, as he sorrowfully said, 

‘This is my last attempt to compromise with 
you, Dick. May God forgive you, and soften your 
nature, for He alone is competent to deal with such 
a hardened being as you are.” 

‘* Look for me on your track,” called out Richard, 
‘for I shan’t let the trail grow cold, you may be 
sure; and this demure old villain here dare not 
attempt to retain me after my case is made public.” 

Dr. Allen accompanied his guest to the door, 
and before they parted, Col. Wentworth said, 

“All that can now be done, is to detain him 
until a personal demand is made for him, so as to 
give me a few hours’ start. When the proper per- 
sons come to inquire into his state, merely assure 
them that, on examination, you have not found Dick 
a fit subject for your treatment. That will save 
you from further annoyance, and J shall be out of 
the reach of those who might grow indignant at an 
act which imperative necessity forced upon me. I 
would, even at some risk to myself, avoid the news- 
paper comments on this affair, and I beg that you 
ae manage it with your usual discretion and 

Slil. 

“Fy will certainly do my best; and rely on me 
to detain your brother to the very last moment it is 
possible to do sc. His is indeed a fearful and in- 
tractable nature to deal with.” 

The friends parted, and Colonel Wentworth 
returned without delay to the steamer. By this 
time it was nearly the hour for starting, and he 
aunt Ge — crowded with passengers. Among 
inal mack oe apes earnestly for his ar- 

“y € came down to the gangway to meet 

‘How is Dora?” was the question that sprang 
most naturally to Colonel Wentworth’s lips, and 
Arthur replied, , 

“* She still sleeps, the chambermaid assures me; 
and I trust nothing serious will follow our adven- 
ture of last night. _Have you seen her father, and 
made any compromise with him ?” 
ah. — —_ but with no good result. We 
will & > a ime _ getting on, or my brother 

- be our steps before we gain my planta- 
tion. Come into your room, and I will explain 
what has happened since I left you.” ie 

W hen Wentworth had finished, Clayton said, 

Your brother will readily know what course 
we must have taken, and can follow us within 
twenty-four hours. An accidental detention might 
cause the same violent scenes to be re-enacted : 80 
I advise that when we reach Baltimore, in place of 
Boing to a large hotel, we shall seek private lode- 
ings, and remain a few days in that city. We 
can easily register our names on the books of one 
Ww the large houses, and further mislead Mr. 

entworth by taking tickets for the railroad, 
ch we need not use until it suits ow conveni- 
3}ceto do so,’’ 

“That seems 


but I 


our best course, and I will adopt 


own that I tremble at the thought of 


Dick pr me to my cwn home, and probabl 
finding his helpless wife there, on whom he 

not hesitate to heap insult and outrage. How is 
it that nature made two men of the same blood so 
different as my pnhappy brother and myself? I 
must write to Mr. Linden at once, and put him 
on his guard, that he may save Clara as far as pos- 
sible from the violence of her husband.” 

He then went to the state-room of Dora, and 
softly unclosing the door, found that she still 
slept. After giving icular charge to the cham- 
bermaid to look car y after her, the two who had 
passed such a night of excitement were glad to 
retire and snatch a few hours’ repose. 

(Zo be continued.) 


WHAT HOLDS SOCIETY TOGETHER? 
(Concluded from page 16.) 


Frederick Juggernaut two cards? And why are 
they all turned up at one corner? The Jugger- 
nauts are the most determined doers of social 
penance i know. This shower of cards is meant 
to represent a visit from every individual member 
of their family to every individual member of mine. 
Well, if it have saved us from an infliction of the 
Juggernauts in person, let us be thankful. These 
asteboard proxies are blessed inventions, after all. 
‘here could be only one thing better. To get rid 
of the printed pasteboard—even as we have got rid 
of the human buckram it represents. y call 
upon each other—O my brethren and sisters—you 
who bore me—you whom I bore—even in paste- 
board? Why not drop it altogether, and live apart? 
People who care for each other will find time and 
opportunity to meet, I will answer for it. Why 
should those who do not pine in a self-inflicted and 
superfluous suffering? Think what you are expos- 
ing yourselves and me to. I or my wife might be 
at home when you call. We might all have to en- 
dure half an hour of each other—a constrained, 
unhappy half hour, of bafiled attempts at keeping 
our mask from slipping on one side, and showing 
the yawns and flat melancholy behind them. @ 

“Then this penance is not merely painful in 
itself. It costs time and money. 

‘«‘ One morning in every three weeks or so, I find 
my wife at her writing-table, struggling with the 
City Directory and the map of New York. She is 
making out her lists of calls, she tells me. These 
lists are in duplicate. One is for her own guidance, 
the other for the driver of the carriage, which is 
hired for the day’s penance. There is a sovereign 
for that, including the tip to the driver. Of course, 
she can’t be expected to make her calls in a coach. 

**T once, out of curiosity, accompanied my un- 
happy wife on one of these penal rounds of hers. 
I never saw more suffering, of various kinds, con- 
densed into six hours. irst, there is the consid- 
eration of the route—by what line the greatest 
number of calls could be got through in the least 
time, with the greatest economy of ground. This 
settled with the driver, begins the painful process 
itself, in Fifth avenue—let us say—or Twenty-third 
street, or the regions around Stuyvesant square— 
if one dare own to acquaintances in that quarter, 

‘¢ Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow.’’ 

“You reach No. 1 on yous list; a pull at the 
check-string; ten to one the driver has overshot 
the door; he turns round; descends; rings; the 
door is opened; ‘ Mrs. Harris not at home’—of 
course ; your cards are dropped; drive on to No. 
2; driver has a difficulty about the street; this you 
discuss and finally settle with him through the front 
window; drive a hundred yards; check-strin 
again; ring; door opened; not at home; car 
dropped as before; then on to No.3; and so the 
weary routine goes on from one o’clock till six. Of 
course, there are episodes of peculiar dreariness. 
Sometimes Mrs. Harris is at home, and being at 
home has neglected to say that she is not. If you 
have rashly asked the formal question, you must 

o in, and the pasteboard performance is turned 
into the real penance of a bona-fide call. Or your 
coachman is stupid, and keeps turning up wrong 
streets; or cannot read, and invariably stops at the 
wrong numbers; or is obstinate, and has a theory 
of his own as to the order in which the houses on 
your list are to be taken, and so forth. 

** The worst of all, as I have already said, is when 
the people called upon happer tobe athome. This 
chance on to be faced at every house, and adds 
seriously to the day’s unhappiness. I shall not 
soon forget my wife’s face of consternation when, 
on dropping her cards at the address of our drear 
old friend, Mrs. Boreham, who is at once deaf, 
curious, and ill-natured—the servant who took the 
cards, instead of shutting the door as usual, ad- 
vanced to the carriage—‘Good gracious!’ ex- 
claimed my wife, in a voice of dismay, ‘shes at 
home !’ 

‘**Mrs. Boreham at home?’ she inquired the 
next moment, with the blandest smile. 

‘«* No, ma’am,’ was the answer; but she told me 
to say, if you called, she was going to Newport for 
a month.’ 

‘**God bless her!’ rapped out my wife. The 
footman thought the ejaculation one of pious affec- 
tion. Under this impression he might well look 
astonished. Had he understood the words in their 
true sense—as an utterance of thankfulness that 
his mistress was out of the way—he would, proba- 
bly have said ‘amen,’ for Mrs. B.’s hand is heavy 
on her household. I have never joined my wife in 
a day of calling-penance since that morning. But 
I am always paying bills for packs of cards, and 
the carriage forms a serious item in our quarterly 
accounts. 

‘*But after all it is rot so much the waste of 
money and time that irritates one as the hollow- 
ness of the business. If these lying pasteboards 
must be deposited, why not despatch them by post, 
like tradesmen’s circulars? I hear that some fine 
ladies do send round their maids on this penance. 
I applaud them for it. I have serious thoughts of 
insisting + on 7 wife’s employing the crossing- 
sweeper—who does our confidential errands extra- 
ordinary—to deliver her cards. He isa most trust- 
worthy man, and would be thankful for the day’s 
work, for which he might be fitted out respectably 

in one of my old suits 

**This groan, I feel, ought by rights to have 
come not from me, but from my wife. It is the 
poor women especially who have to do this penance. 
But we men suffer from it in twenty ways, besides 

the direct ones of money out of pocket, and a wife’s 
time abstracted from home and home duties. The 
huge lie it embodies works all through society. 
This pasteboard acquaintance invites and is in- 
vited. To it I owe the splendid dulness of many 
dinners every season—the heat and weariness of 
many crushes under the name of drums, routs, 
concerts, and so forth—the necessity of bowing 
and smiling to, and professing a sort of interest in 
the concerns of hundreds of people I don’t care a 
rap for. ‘Thanks to it, in short, 1 perform an un- 
counted number of journeys in that prison-van I 
have already alluded to, in whose stifling cells we 








most of us pass so much of our unbappy lives, on 





our way, self-condemned that we are, to hard labor 
on the social tread-mill. 
‘* When shall we have the courage to put down 


this instrument of torture, as we have had the Eine 
sense to abolish its infinitely less heart-brea 
prison-equivalent? 1am, Mr. Leslie, yours re- 
spectfulily, ‘A SuPFERER.”’ 








FINE ARTS. 


GOUPIL & CG., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ COLOBMER, 
266 Brosoway, New Youx, 
Sngraviugs, Ol) Paintings, Artiste Materials, Frames, &c. 
127 


PREDRICES’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 
HALLOTYPES 


ES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DAGUERREOTYPES, 
AMBROTYPES, 
688 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
HALLOTY?PES. 
JOHN BISHOP HALL, 
The Inventor and Patentee of the HaLLoryrx, would respectfully 
inform the Public that his gallery is at 
FREDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART, 
685 Broadway, and that he has no connection with any other estab- 
lishment. 18 


IAPHANEOTYPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DAGUERREOTYPES, 
at the ROOT Photographic and Fine Art Gallery, 363 Broapway, 
corner Franklin street, 
FARIS & ERWIN, Proprietors. 


\REAT and UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS.— 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. DISCOUNT 
In fine class Engravings will be made until further notice on all 
CASH PURCHASES of 
LOOKING-GLASSES, PICTURE-FRAMES, 
ENGRAVINGS, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, &c., &c., 
which will be sold, independently of the reduction, at the LowrstT 
MARKET PRIcKS, and the privilege of scleeting said deduction from 
an immense stock and great variety of 
FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
GIVEN TO EACH PURCHASER. 
WILLIAMS, STEVieNS, WILLIAMS & CO,, 
No, 353 Broapway, N. Y. 
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EWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 
New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks or other Gar- 
ments, should consult FRANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF 
FASHION. It is the only reliable authority. They will 
thus escape the mortification of finding, when too late, that 
they have purchased old styles. Can be had at all Book- 
stores. 


MISCELLANEUUS. 





EWEST STYLES,—Ladies, before purchasing 
New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks, or other Gar- 
ments, should consult FRANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF 
FASHION. It is the only reliable authority. They will 
thus escape the mortification ef finding, when too late, that 
they have purchased old styles. Can be had at all Book 
stores. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—The diseases of 

the flesh and the skin, to which children are 
most subjec!, such as encrusted sores on the head and face, 
rashes, ringworm, tetter, salt-rheum, pimples, &c., are 
quickly relieved by this onguent, as wellas the angriest 
ulcers, and all kinds of wounds and contusions. Sold at 
the manufactory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and by 
all druggists, at 25 cts., 63 cts., and $1 per pot. 





THROUGH IN 81X MINUTES, 
USTIN’S PATENT CREAM FREEZER.— 
An extraordinary and a«tonishing improvement in Cream 
Freezing ; will freeze in SIX MINUES, by a simple and elegant 
application of well-known principles, producing this desirable and 
surprising result, A child of ten years can manage it without difi- 


culty, 

THREE SILVER MEDALS 

AWARDED BY THE 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE, 
AND FIRST CLASS DIPLOMA OF THE 
METROPOLITAN MECHANICS INSTITUTE, 

Attest the superiority of this apparatus over all others, Asa fur- 
ther and convincing proof of the excellence of this Freezer, the un- 
dersigned would state that THOUSANDS have been sold since the 
Patent was issued. 

The largely increasing demand for this popular article induces the 
agents to remind dealers te forward their orders early, and thereby 
prevent delay. 

Orders by mail will meet with prompt attention. 

Annexed is a list of the retail prices of the Freezer, for the con- 
venience of those wanting a single one, 

PRICE OF FREEZER: Two Quarts, $2; Three Quarts, $3; Four 
Quarts, $4; Six Quarts, $5; Nine Quarts, $6; Fourteen Quarts, $8; 
Twenty Quarts, $11. 

Address J, & C, BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York, Agents for 
Patentee. 7 


I READ, BREAD, BREAD, 
BREAD that is light and nutritious, 

BREAD that will not sour in the stomach, 

BREAD that will keep moist and sweet. 

BREAD suitable for the most dyspeptic stomach. 

BREAD, BISCUIT, CAKE and PASTRY of all kinds. 

An eighth more f.om the Flour made in a very short time by the 
use of 

JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratus. 

JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratus, 

JAMES PYLL’S Dietetic Saleratus, 

JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratus, 

Every woinan who tries it uses no other. 

Sold at ail the Grocerics, in . ., 4 h., and \ B. packages 


Depot removed to 313 WASHINGTON sTREET, New York. 
i ISK NOT THE LIVES OF YOUR CHIL- 
DEN by having in the house the poisonous insect banes sold 
by quacks and humbugs, Lyon’s Magnetic Powder is the only 
article that will inevitably destroy bed-bugs, roaches, &c., and yet, 
as will be seen by the testimony of those great chemists, Reid and 
Chilton, printed on the wrapper, it cannet injure the stomach of a 
child, ‘The price is ngw reduced to 25 cents retail, and wholesale 
prices in proportion, Lyon's establishment is at 424 Broadway. 


BREAD. 








> a . 
wALERA T'US.—Those who want perfectly 
& wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that manulectured by 
the undersigned, which cannot be excelled in strength and purity, 
as we cuarantee it to be tree from anytrace of deleterious matter, 
For sale to the trade by Joun Dwiaut & Co,, No, i1 Old Slip. 

i2 mo 34-55 


I YSPEPTIC MOTHER, WHAT WILL 
YOUR OFFSPRING BE ?—Puny, « burden of care from day to 
day. ‘The great regulator, CHICHESTEL'S DYSPEPSIA SPECIFIC, 
cures, without purging, Sick Headache, Piles, Costiveness, Heart- 
burn, Jaundice, &c. 1t corrects the acidity of the Stomach, which 
no Pill or Puryative can do, Made from «arden vegetables, One or 
two drops at a dose. 50 cents per bottle, by all Druggists, 
By inclosing 20 three-cent stamps, it will be sent to your address. 
Is also a sure preventive for Dysentery and Sea-Sickness, 


W. E. HICKS, Proprietor, 101 Wall street, New York. 7 
HEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 
for Family Sewing and all manufacturing purposes, Machines le 
Practical Operation and for sale at the Depot, 343 Broadway. 
We recelved the Gold Medal and Diploma at the Fair of the Ameri 
ean Institute, for the best Sewing Machines, 46-95 


NFINITE—UNIVERSAL.—One power infi 


nite, pervades and inspires all animate and inanimate matter ; 
one sun cheers the earth ; of one blood ave made all nations of men ; 
and one medicine (BRanpDseTa’s Pitts) curee all disease, because 
they purify the blood. Vegetable in their composition, they infuse 
life into the human stomach. A!l food is but vegetable life in an- 
other form, aud BRanpreTu’s Pitts, possessing these qualities, 
build up the system when aye, exertion, or the cares of life, have so 
weakened the body’s vitality that food alone cannot restore it, 


Principal office, No. 43 Brandreth’s Building. 
Sold also by A. CUSHMAN, Broadway, corner 22d street. 


j IFE ILLUSTRATED is not stuffed with 


4 “trash,” silly nonsense, or quack medicine advertisements ; 
it is an elegant quarto of eight beautiiul pages—e trifle larger than 
the Jlustrated London News—a periect model of excellence in size, 
shape and sentiment, and is, altogether. one of the most sound and 


sensible of live papers. Men like it, women like ft, boys like it, girls 
like it, the old folks like it, young folke like it, the children like it, 


















and the rest of the folkscan't kecp house withovt LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 
Unly $2 4 year, $1 for half a year, and on tri three months tor 26 
cents. Address FOWLER & WELLA, N 08 Broadway, N. Y. 
‘SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA combines in itself 
s the prope: ties of an antiseptic, a 1 catuartic, and ~@ tonic, 
and is unquestionably the safest and r ficacious medicine that 
can be used lor puriiying the blood and the cure of eruptive diseases, 
Prepared and sold by A, B, & D, SANDS, Druggists, No. 190 Fulton 
street, New York, i te 












orld 
child prog its Infantil 
parents, withous exhibiting any signs of 
any way w afflicted with any 
rent’s infirmities. At the age of tw» years a change came over 
ehild. From on ams y+ oa = 
of her legs. nt! * menth skill experienced yaetane 
and surgeons, the ablest and best New Albany or Louisviile could 
furnish, attended upon her, and did all in 
back to a healthy condition of body. i was imposetile ; 
posed to bave inherited am incurable paralysis, a weakness 
legs. It was a sad, sad sight for the distressed parents to look upon 
their sweet child, thus to linger through life, a helpless 
cripple, who had to be about from place to place, being ut- 
terly incapable ef any individual motion in the lower limbs. For 
six years she lingered thus—helpless to herself, amd oh, how 
painful to the hearts of ber fend and devoted — In this case 
the truth of the maxim “‘ that while there is life there is hope,” was 
literally fulfilled. The wonderful cues that Radway’s Ready kelief 
was continually performing in the city of New Albany, directed the 
attention of the family to thts life-saving remedy. They called upon 
Mr. Scribner—formerly of the well-known Diug firm of Scribuer & 
Duval—and purchased a fifty cent bottie. lt was applied according 
to directions ; before they had used one had of said bottle, she 
(the crippled child) was able to walk « little, and when the second 
was finished, she wae to rum around with cher children. All thie 
was dene, continues our infermant, after the best New Albauy and 
Louisville doctors had triedand given her up, Our iniermant of this 
case, wherein our Ready Relief has been so happily effectual, is Mr. 
Edward P. Taylor, well knewn to the Masonic fraternity in this city, 
and a member in high standing in the New York Lodge, also in the 
Phonix Chapter. Mr. Isylor refers us to Mr. Scribner, a highly 
respectable druggist of New Albany, whe seld the Ready Relief to 
the parties above, and who is personaliy known to the cure as above 
stated. Cures like the above establish the efficacy of our Remedies 
as facts. Therefere ye who are ailing with any malady, complaint 
or disease you consider ineurable, regort to R. R. Remedies, 
kaDWAY & CO., 162 Fulton street. 
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REMOVAL. P 
R T. WILDE begs leave to announce his re- 
* moval from Nos, 20 aud 22 John street, to the new store, 
NO. 251 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF MURRAY STREET, OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL. 
The undersigned vpens his new warerooms with the most com- 
plete stock ever offered to the trade, comprising 
SILK GOODS, 
STRAW GOODS, 
SILK AND FANCY BONNETS, 
FRENC.A FLOWERS, 
Di&bSS CAPS AND HEAD-DRESSES 
BONNET FRAMES, &e, 
To which the attention of buyers is respectfully invited. 
Kk. 'T. WILDE, Importer and Manufacturer. 


| Fy ILLUSTRATED is marked by taste and 
beauty, and we have no doubt it will be the best paper of the 
kind published in New ¥York.—Corner Stone, Columbus, 
We have no doubt the constant reading of such a paper would 
prolong one's lifetime.—Svuthern Enterprise. 
We can dit to the pat ge of our friends. It Is filled 
with excellent reading, well arravged, with everything under an 
appropriate head.—Auburn (Ala,) Gazette, 


EWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 
New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks or other Garments, should 
consult FRANK LESLIE’ GAZETTE OF FASHION. It is the only 
reliable authority. They will thus escape the mortification of finding, 
when too late, that they have purchased old styles. Can be had at 
all Bookstores, 


EAD “ OTELIA CLAYTON,” now publish- 

ing in FRANK LE&SLIF’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 

The monthly part for June. containing Nos, 72, 73, 74, 15, with the 
whole of this beautiful tale yet published, is now ready. Order 

any Bookseller or News Agent. 


] . : 
EWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 
New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks, or other Garments, should 
consult FRANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASHION, It is the only 
reliable authority, They will thus escape the mortification of finding, 
when too late, that they have purchased old styles. Can be had at 
all Bookstores. 


PICTORIAL !—A First-class Illustrated 
Family Newspaper, at $2 a year ; $1 for half a year, on TRIAL 
taree months for 25 cents! Send for LIFE ILLUSTRAT to 
FO & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N. ¥. 


E cannot refrain from calling the attention of 
our readers to the HAIR RESTORATIVE of Prof. 0. J, 
Wood & Co., of St. Louis, Mt will be seen that he has numerous cer- 
tificates from persons of the highest character, to the merits of his 
Restorative. From positive knowledge we are also enabled to say, 
that it is in every sense what it professes to be, and we do not hesi- 
tate to pronounee it the finest preparation for the head and hair 
which has so far been devised by human ingenulty. We have seen 
it arrest threatened baldness, and restore to the head ite original 
profusion of natural and glossy hair, and when the latter has been 
prematurely tingea with gray, we have seen it, like magic, restore 
the colors of youth and heaith, The di-tinguished property of this, 
we might truly say, miraculous “ Restorative,” is that it gives to 
the person who uses it, the same head of hair that they wore in 
youth, thus acting in strict compliance with the rules of the first 
and greatest of al| toilet makers—Nature. No one who has used it 
will hesitate to unite with us in this testimony to its peculiar 
merit.—Covington (la.) People’s Friend. 
Sold at 312 Broadway, and by all Druggists. 
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IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER’s great Wig and Hair 
Repository, 565 Broadway, sole office for the sale of his 
celebrated Hair Dye, warranted not to stain the skin nor 
burn the hair. Orders through Express attended to with 
— and in a satisfactory manner. Please eut this 
ou 00- 





HALON’S PAPHIAN LOTION, on FLORAL 
BEAUTIFIER.—A great Cosmetic for beautifying the Skin 
and Complexion, and fer curing Chapped Hands, Face, Lips, Tan, 
Sunburn, Freckles, Pimples, Scalds, Burns, &c. A sure and sate 
cure for the Piles—one washing will give instant relief. After 
shaving, it ia very soothing to the skin, It keeps the hands soft 
and white, and for a! .nflammations of the skin it will be found to 
be a great remedy. Price, $1 per bottle. 
Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States, ove 


HALON’S MAGIC HAIR DYE.—One of the 


very best Natural Dyes in the world. Its long use bas proved 
it to be beyond comparisun ; and, being @ vegetable production, no 
injury can possibly be done to the skin, It is easily applied, and 
you can obtain a black or a brown which will defy the best judges 
to tell it trom nature itself. Price, $1 and $1 50 per box, 
Made and sold by BE, PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, aud 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., aud all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States. 000 








HALON’S CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORA- 
TOR.—The most complete article of the kind ever before 
offered to the public. It has stood the test of twenty years in this 
country, and not one of the many hundreds of imitations have been 
able to compete with it for preserving, dressing, and beautifying 
the Flair, aud keeping the head clear from dandruff, &c. It is ines- 
timable ; in short, it is everything the hair requires, Price, 60c. and 
$1 per bottle. 
Made and so'd by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 617 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
gists and Faney Stores throughout the United States. 000 


EN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN who read 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED, pronounce it the best Famity News- 
PAPER now published. $2 year; $1 for halfa year; and, “just to 
try it,” only 26 centesfor three months. Inclose the amount, and 
direct to FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 


® Men, Women and Children like it,” 
YWENTY-FIVE CENTS pays for that great 
and good Illustrated Family Paper, LIFE ILLUSTRATED— 
the best of all the Weeklies—three months “‘on Trial.” Send at 
once to FOWLER & WBLIS, No. 308 Broadway, N. ¥.9§ 


EAD “OTELIA CLAYTON,” now publish- 
ing in FRANK LESLIK“’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
The monthly part for June, containing Nos. 72, 73, 74, 16, with the 
whole of this beautiful tale yet published, is now ready. Order of 
any Bookseller or News Agent. 


OTTERIES.—-THE LOTTERIES OF 
SAMUEL SWAN & CU. are chartered by the State of Geo 

and have sworn commissioners to superintend and certify that 
everything connected with them is done in « strictly honorable 
manner, and that the interests of parties at a distance are as well 
protected as if they were present, The managers also with to call 
attention to the fact that parties have « right to send orders tor 
tickets to Georgia, as the sale is there made in a State uhe-e Lot 
teries are legalized. They draw_a Lottery every Saturday in each 
week. All orders received are filled in the drawing next to take 
place after the communication comes to band. The price of tickets 
is always $10 ; half $6 ; quarters $250. No tickets are forwarded un 
less the money is received with the order. 

‘The drawing is upon the principle of one number upon each ticket 
and it is so simple that every one can understand it. There is Bo 
combination of numbers to mystify the bayer. Prises «ary from 
$40 to $60,000 ; every prize is drawn. Weite your address pain, and 
direct your orders to 





& SWARM & OO., Atlanta, Georgia, 





é 









(Junz 6, 1857. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





RANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER REDUCED IN Price To Srx CENTs, 
—Now the cheapest paper in the world. This splendid 
Weekly Paper has just closed its Third Volume. The 
Three Volumes contain nearly Fifteen Hundred 
which have been produced at an expense of over 


5 6 ee en that no paper has ever been 
ucéd in this country which can at all compare with 
ILLUSTRATED SPAPER. 
ee peers of importance is illustrated with a rapidity 
hith unattempted in this country. 

It has portraits of all the Living Celebrities. New Churches, 
Public Buildings, and Arts and Sciences are duly illustrated. 
It also contains the best ye Romances of the day. 
beautifully illustrated, short Tales, Anecdotes, Chess, an 
the latest Foreign News up te the hour of going to press. 
Without losing its hitherto ctive character of a news- 
pap-r, it will assume much of a literary nature. In 
addition to the above features it will have thrilling Adven- 
tures, Novellettes, Discoveries, Inventions, useful hints to 
everybody, and the greatest possibie variety of miscella- 
neous reading matter. While the Editorial force and talent 
of the paper will be increased, the Artistic skill will not be 
diminished. In every department i: will be without a rival 
on this Continent. 


TERMS TO CLUBS 


QAO COpys.cccccccccces 17 WOOK... ccccccccee $1 
St Sn édaedeecdesce BPO. ccc cdcccccsccages $3 
BHO Becccccccccscccccs 1 YOAP..ccccccccscccccce $5 
Or one Copy........s00. D FORTS. 000 cccccccceccess $5 
Five copies .......+.cee+1 YOAT..00. evccesdeceses $12 
WO GR e wc cccscccccece 1 FORT... .ccccccccecs oo 00822 
Twenty Copies.......... PPT TTT $40 
OFFICE, 12 & 14 Spruce street, Nuw York. 
NEW BOOKS, ETC. 
PROSPECTUS. 
LISHA KENT KANE.— 
{ A BroGRrapny. 
By WILLI4M ELDER. 


In announcing the LIFE UF DR. KANE, we are but 
anticipating the wishes of the thousands and tens of 
thousands of the admirers of that great man. 

His family have kindly placed in the hands of Dr. 
Wim Exper all his manuscripts, journals and other 
documents available for the preparation of an accurate 
and complete biography. 

Having been a personal friend of the deceased, and en- 
oying a large share of his confidence, Dr. Elder is well 
qualified to do full justice to the subject. 

This work will be issued in one handsome octavo volume, 
and will equal in every respect the superb volumes of 
« Arctic Explorations,’’ recently published. It will con- 
tain a new full-face portrait, executed on steel, as well as 
engravings of his residence, tomb, medals, &c. 

In order to give this work a large circulation, it will be 
sold to subscribers at the low price of $1 50. 

CHILDS & PETERSON, Publishers, 
124 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
13 Winter street, Boston. 
SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
115 Nassau street, New York. 

J. 0. WOODS, Agent for the Publishers, 115 Nassau 

street, New York. 





Just published, 
OW TO ACQUIRE AND RETAIN A 
CLEAR AND BeEaAvuTIFUL COMPLEXION.— 
By «a MepicaL MEMBER OF HER BriTaANNIC MAJESTY’S 
HovskHOoLp. 
Sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on receipt of 
10 cents, or postage stamps, by 
F. FROOME & CO., 13 Frankfort street, New York. 
Just published, 
OW TO ACQUIRE AND RETAIN A 
CLEAR AND BzavutTiruL CoMPLEXION.— 
By a Mepical Memper Or BER Britannic MaJesty’s 
HovseHoLp. 
Sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on receipt of 
10 cents, or postage stamps, by 
F. FROOME & CO., 13 Frankfort street, New York. 


Just published 

OW TO ACQUIRE AND RETAIN A 

CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION.— 

By A MepIcAL MEMBER OF HER BRITANNIC MAJEsty’s 

HovsEnOLD. 

Sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on receipt of 
10 cents, or postage stamps, by 

F. FROOME & CO., 13 Frankfort street, New York. 





“Just published, 
OW TO ACQUIRE AND RETAIN A 
CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION.— 

















By A MepicaL MEMBER OF HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S 
HOUSEHOLD. 
Sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on receipt of 
10 cents, or postage stamps, by 
i. F. FROOME & CO., 13 Franfort street, New York. 
Just published, 
OW TO ACQUIRE AND RETAIN A 
I CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION.— 
By A MEDICAL MEMBER OF HER BriTANNIC MAJESTY’S 
Hovsrnop. 
Sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on receipt of 
10 cents, or postage stamps, by 
F. FROOME & CO., 13 Frankfort street,. New York. 
Just published. 
OW TO ACQUIRE AND RETAIN A 
CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION.— 
By 4 MepiCAL Memprre or ner BRITANNIC MAJESTY’s 
HOUSEHOLD. 
Sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on receipt of 
10 cents, or postage stamps, by 
F, FROOME & CO., 13 Frankfort street, New York. 
a — —————— ——— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
rFVHE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, as used by her Britannic Majesty 
aad the Royal Family of England, for the purpose of ren- 
dering the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 
preserving them in pristine purity till the latest period in 
life, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
JAMES BURGESS & CO., 565 Broadway, New York. 


*,* this celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing applicatio. that can be used for the Face 
at this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 


of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
equsl pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
y its and smarting pains of shaving. 
Ko: A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 








FOR COSTIVENESS take Ayer’s l ills. 

FOR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR TOARSFNESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

POR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills. 

FUK BRONCHITIS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FORK RHEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR DROPSY take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR CROUP take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR HEADACH™ take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s Pills 

FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Cherry Pectcral. 
FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills. 

All Druggists sell them everywhere. 12mo 35-86 
YAS FOR THE COUNTRY.—Go and sce 


C. R. WOODWORTH & CO.’S 
PORTABLE GAS WORKS FO PRIVATE HOUSES, 
at 74 Wall street, New York. 
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** Good Gracious ! 


** FRANK LESLIE: 
Mutual services, acts of kindness done in moments 
of need or sorrow, self-interest, the pleasure of con- 
versation, the love of scandal, weariness of our- 
selves, enjoyment of the company of others, or mere 
instinctive gregariousness ? 

‘“‘None of these, so far as I can gather from | 
experiences as a married man, and a New Yor 
householder. Society here seems to me to be built 
up of pasteboard—a veritable house of cards. 

‘*Nine-tenths of the social intercourse of this 
metropolis appears to be carried on either asa 
solemn and costly ceremonial, or as a dreary pe- 
nance. 

‘‘ Dinners, routs, balls, breakfasts—wedding and 
others—belong to the first or ceremonial order of 
social rites. 

** Calling is the principal form of social penance. 
It is against this penance I wish to pour out my 
feelings. 

“It is only married men who know at what cost 
of time, money and temper this penance is per- 
formed. A bachelor’s calls are seldom penal. 
Your bachelor, if he ever makes calls, does it be- 
cause he likes it. What more natural than that 
Jack Easy, on his stroll from the Club to Union 
Square, should drop in of an afternoon on pretty 

rs. Bellairs, in Fourteenth street? The chances 
are ten to one he will find Mrs. Bellairs at home, 
for he knows her hours, and wants tusee her. And 
as he is certain to come in for a bright face, a 
pretty morning dress, an elegant little boudoir, and 
a lively half hour’s gossip—with perhaps a cup of 
tea, at the end of it—Jack has treated henelt toa 

leasure. He called with that object. Mrs. Bel- 
airs will have half a dozen such calls this afternoon, 
most of them from her male acquaintance. The 
ladies purse their lips when Mrs. Bellairs is men- 
tioned. Sheis too agreeable. She has flung off 
the ceremonies, and refuses to perform the penances 
of society. Her dinners are unpretending and pro- 
rtioned to her kitchen and her establishment. 
he does not swell her household with green-gro- 
cers, or have her entrées from the pastry cook’s. 
When you call, as I have said, you find her at 
home. She has arranged her house and ways for 
> and not as if for the discharge of a pain- 
ful duty. Hence, perhaps, the undeniable fact 
that she counts, in on circle, three bachelors for 
one wedded pair. The married couples you do meet 
at her house are apt to be young ones, and of the 
unceremonious or off-hand kind, who take life as if 
it concerned themselves more than their neighbors. 

‘* Women, too, have their non-penal calls. When 
two young ladies for example, dear friends, meet to 
exchange patterns or experiences—to talk over the 
triumphs and trials of last night’s ball—to compare 
notes as to husbands, and housekeeping—to bewail 
the backslidings of butlers, the contrariness of 
cooks, or the high-flyings of housemaids, I do not 
doubt that they really enjoy themselves. I can 
readily imagine two vicious old maids, keenly rel- 


Mamma. ‘* Why, Tom! 








What holds society together ? | 








She's at home !"’ 


ishing a good ‘ go-in’ at the reputation or circum- 
stances of their friends. I can conceive their bitter 
pleasure in tearing to pieces some fair young fame 
—or in routing out some grim skeleton from its 
closet in the house of a common acquaintance ; or 
in letting loose from its bag some cat, likely to run 
about freely, and to bite and scratch a great many 
people in the neighborhood. 

* There is = pw in a call on an artist in his 
studio, provided you know him well enough to rum- 
mage his portfolios, or turn his canvases from the 
wali while he continues at work. Unless you are 
on these terms with him, you have no business to 
interrupt an artist, except on invitation, and on 
ceremonial or wt occasions; as, for instance, 
when Podgers N. A. has expressed in writing the 
pleasure it will give him to see you for inspection 
of his pictures intended for the Academy on the 
16th or 18th of April. That is one of the penal 
performances. If you go you must make one of a 
shoal of people, who flock into the place on each 
other’s heels the whole day through, most of them 
kaowing nothing of art. The few who do are de- 
barred by aay from speaking their mind on 
the works before them, where they cannot honestly 
approve, but they are all pouring out the same 
commonplaces of compliment to Podgers’ face, and 
venturing on ‘shys’ of criticisms whenever the poor 
man’s back is turned, while poor Podgers is beam- 
ing about, full of himself, feeding on honey and 
butter, and believing all the compliments sincere in 
spite of his better judgment—so sweet is praise— 
till FRANK LESLIE’s comes out, the day after the 
Private View, and omits all mention of Podgers, or 
damns him wfth faint praise, or cuts him up, per- 
haps, root and branch. 

‘** But the real penance of penances is that social 
performance called ‘leaving cards.’ Every day, 
when I come home from my office, I find my hall 
table littered with these pieces of pasteboard. There 
is a physiognomy about them. Take the newly 
married card, for instance, on which Mr. and Mrs. 
Coobiddy always figure in couples, a sort of connu- 
bial four-poster among the pack ; or Captain Blun- 
derbore’s card—the most tiny and lady-like square 
of glazed pasteboard, with letters so small that they 
almost require the help of a magnifying glass to 
make them out; or Mrs. Mangelwurzel’s solid and 
substantial ticket, heavy as her jointure, the let. 
ters square as her bank account, and as firmly im- 
pressed on the paper as her dignity and importance 
on her mind. ere is the pasteboard representa- 
tive of lively Mrs. Marabout—limp, light, spider- 
charactered, apes in Paris; and here medie- 
vally-minded Mr. Pyxon has stamped himself in 
Gothic characters as difficult to decipher as the 
directions to strangers in the City Hall. 

‘* But what is the meaning of this pack of paste- 
board from the Juggernauts? Why has Mr. Jug- 
gernaut left two cards, and Mrs. Juggernaut two 
cards, and Miss Juggernaut two cards, and Mr. 

(Concluded on page 15.) 
































What are you doing with that nasty du l-pan @ .d brooin ?”’ 


Tom. ‘‘ Brother Fred told me to bring it in and sweev up all the H's Mrs. Mopus had dropped about !!!’’ 








of the KATHAIRON—near 1,000,000 
bottles = its excellence and universal popu- 
dealers. ee Oo 25 cents per 

yi 





bottle. HEATH, WYNK 
Proprietors and Pefumers, 
63 Liberty st., New York. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
RITISH COMMERCIAL COMPANY 


65 WALL stTREET, NEw YoRK. 
CAPITAL SURPLUS, $5,500,000. 

Tux stability of this Company is undoubted. It has been 
in successful operation for 87 years, and has paid already 
to the families of parties insured $4,300,000. 

No extra charge for crossing the Atlantic. 

Application can be made personally or by mail. 

GEO. M. KNEVITT, Acty. 14-81 


HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, as used by her Britannic Majesty 
and the Koyal Family of England, for the purpose of ren- 
dering the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 
gee them in pristine purity till the latest period of 
ife, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on the 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
JAMES BURGESS & CO., 565 Broadway, New York. 
*,*This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face 
at this season ef the year. It effectually removes all traces’ 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &., and may be — with 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting pains of shaving. 


N ANTILLAS! 








MANTILLAS!! 
MANTILLAS ! 11! 


FOR THE MONTH OF MAY. 
at the wholesale price. 
ANTILLAS 


FIVE THOUSAND M 
are now on sale 


EXTRA INDUCEMENTS 
Asingle Mantilla 


at the following 
extraordinary prices: 
1,000 Black Silk Mantillas . 


at Three Dollars; 
retail price, Six Dollars. 
1,000 Black Silk Mantillas 


at Four Dollars; 
a retail price, Eight Dollars. 
1,000 Black Silk Mantillas 
at Five Dollars; 
Regular retail price, Ten Dollars. 
1,000 Black Moiré Antique Mantillas 
at Six Dollars; 
Regular retail price, Twelve Dollars. 
1,000 Elegant Black Silk Mantillas 
at Eight Dollars; , 
Regular retail price, Fifteen Dollars. 
This extraordinary inducement is offered in co’ uence 
of the unparalleled lateness of the season, and the 
almost total stagnation 
if 


o! 
THE WESTERN WHOLESALE TRADE. 
Believing in that system of business which recommends 
the conversion of surplus Stock into 
read . 
AT ANY SACRIFICE, 
in preference to keeping it on the shelves, or selling it at 
full price on long and uncertain credit, the Subscriber re- 
spectfully presents the above list of 
REDUCED PRICES 
to the Ladies of New York and the 
Country generally, ' 
assuring them that the fullest reliance may be placed 
on the statement here set forth. 
GEO, BULPIN, 


361 Broadway. 
Orders from the country faithfully attended to. 
Sap A magnificent assortment of the new 
‘* Mayflower Mantilla,’’ 
of rich gray Moiré Antique, an article of surpassing 
beauty and novelty. 


HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, as used by her Britannic Majesty 
and the Royal Family of England, for the purpose of ren- 
dering the skin and complexion beautiful om clear, and 
preserving them in pristine purity till the latest period in 
life, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
JAMES BURGESS & CO., 565 Broadway, New York. 
*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face at 
this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
with equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeavle 
results and smarting pains of shaving. 


NV ODEL BILLIARD TABLES and Comsai- 
pe NATION CUSHIONS.—PATENTED FEBRUARY 
19, 1850.—These Tables combine the nicest mathematical 
accuracy of workmanship with elegance of design, and 
possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
player.. All orders to be addressed to 
MICHAEL PHELAN, 
Salesrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York. 
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INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each large 
family in the country, one of these machines would be in- 
valuable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrated 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars about 
sewing machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 
for it by letter - eee. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., 323 Broadway, New York. 





HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, as used by her Britannic Majesty 
and the Royal Family of England, for the purpose ot ren- 
dering the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 
preserving them in pristine purity till the latest period in 
life, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
JAMES BURGESS & CO., 565 Broadway, New York. 
*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face 
at this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied wite 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeablh 
results and smarting pains? of shaving. 


ABORATORY OF FLOWERS.—Flower 
Farms at Nice, Italy, and at Mitcham, Surrey, 
iogiand. 
PIESSE & LUBIN. 
FRANGIPANNI!!! AN EYFERNAL PERFUME. 


FRANGIPANNI!!! SACHET. 
FRANGIPANNI!!! FRUIT. 
FRANGIPANNI!!! SOAP. 


FRANGIPANNI!!! POMADE. 
INGER & CO., Chemists, 399 Broadway, and all Drug- 
gists, &c. 


ATTHEWS, HUNT & CO., 35 DEY ST. 
New York. Manufacturers of 
€ 
Of every variety and style. 


“ARPIT BAGS, 
; } Also 
WOOD POCKET AND DRESSING COMBS, 
SHAVING BOXES WITH MIRRORS, TIN FACED BUTTONS, &C. 
All orders thankfully received. FACTORY, Middletown, 
Orange Co., N. ¥. J. M. MATTHEWS, 
Mw. H. HUNT. 











